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HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
paves ON HORTICULTURE. 


TOESDAY, July en Three p.w.—*The DISEASES to which 
LANTS are liable the mode of alleviating them ; so far as 
? knowledge pe the means of forming any 1dgment.’ 

can be admitted to the Meeting Room except Honorary 
abers 2 and Fellows of the Society, their wives or sisters, and 
<itors specially introduced by them ; or the Foreign and Corre- 
eae Members of the Society. 

‘i Mp, Regentrstreet, July 4, 1849. 


7 GENE RAL MEETING of the HAKLUYT 
SOCIETY will be held at 100, St. Martin’s-lane, on TU ES- 




















paY, the 17th instant, at Three o'clock p m., to consider the pro- 
prety of rescinding the Law relating to the ¢ om position of dub- 
eriptions. 


HE CAVE 


Instituted for the 
s by ~~ Diffusior 


NDISH SOCIETY, 


motion of Che misty and. its allied 





1 atur 
oo the Translation of ‘GME L IN’S at AND- 
See MISTRY’ will shortly be ready for circulation, as 












th of the books for 1849. It is, therefore, requested that the 
ions, which are now due for this r, may be paid to 
, or transmitted to the Secret . either directly or 
he local seeretaries, so that no delay may 








Members are admitted on 
ties, and pay ment of the Annual sul 

The Works pal slishe i ly, a volume 
emoir 
edites : a7 








THEOPHILUS REDWOOD, Secretary. 
1), Montague-street, Russell-square. 


VORTRAIT of LORD BROUGHAM.— 
CLAUDET’S HISTORIC at, .. ALLERY contains a Por- 
+, executed in Lithograph. is distinguished Statesman, 
recent DAGUERRE OFYP E The Portraits already pub- 
d are the late Lord George Bentinck. Prof. Faraday, F.R.S. 
¥.R. Grove, V.P.R » the late W. Clift, Esq., ¢ 
Alboni, of Her ~in progress, the 
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“CLaupet’s Daguerre otype 
Willis - street, Charing-cross, and at the 








Cal of each Portrait, autograph 
ym Pp rints, 58. 
r past publish i, by 

Messrs. HEt + & REMINGTON 





37, Re —* a. Lond 
A beautiful Engraving, by Mr. W. T. Davey, fr 


. Barravp, Esq., representing 
THREE YOUNG CHORISTERS, 
PRAISE THEE, O 
Size for Framing, 15 inches by 21 inches high. 
“We have received a y of a beautiful mezzotint, 
T ) God, from Messrs. ferir Remington. 


mm a Painting by 


GOD.” 


ENTITLED 
OPINIONS OF THE P Ress. 









* We praise 
Three cho- 
in their white surplices, are engaged ¢ hanting the Te Deum, 
an expression of devoti mal fe rvou r that shows their hearts 
in the words they utter. The print will become a general 
fvourite, and should be hung in every room where youths engaged 
in‘angels’ work’ assemble, to remind them of the demeanour be- 
coming them when employ ed in the duties of their holy office.” 





B ge 















ruc 


a sweet picture of three young 





“*We praise Thee, O God,’ 
tes in their surplices by . Henry Barraud, for 
cpate great popularity, and which we would 
mbing and practising room of every choir. 

simple, religious, and elevati 
thildren and young person 


2. 
horis- 
which we anti- 

e glad to see in the 
and wherever else its 
1g tone might be brought to bear upon 
—Englich Churchman, 


To Messrs. Hering & Co., 137, Regent-street. 

Please to insert my nat ne as a Subscriber to the Engraving 
wher Mr. Barraup’s Picture, entitled * We Pratse Tuer, O Gop,’ 
fr the class of impression against which my Signature is aft lixed, 
fr which I enclose a Post-office order. 




















NAME. ADDRESS. 
Agtists’ Proors £2 32 | 
Oven Letter Proors.. 111 6_ aiaiammaiiii 
Ispia Parern Prints... 1 1 0 


Prain Prints... 012 0 — — 
*x* The above Order filled up, and forwarded to the P rablishers, | 
vil meet with immediate atte ution. 
Appropriate Frames from 10s. to 30s. and 40s. each. | 
N.B. The Original Picture for Sale. 








Preparing for Publication 

4 Companion to Ary Scnerrer’s muc h-admire¢ 

JuRISTUS ConsoLaToR, entitlec 

THE TEAR OF A REPENTANT SIN 

* Proofs, ll. 1s.; Prints, 12: ; 

Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his 
ughts; and let him return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him, and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon. 


pu CATION PREPARATORY fir the PUB- 
LIC SCHOOLS, the ARMY, the EAST INDIA COM- 
PANY'S MLLITARY' and CLVIL SERVICES, &c.—'The Esta- 
blishment is in a beautiful and healthful situation ut fourteen 
niles west of London, in the vicinity of Hampton ¢ , and is 





1 Engraving of 


NER.’ 























weessible from Town, either by Railroad or Omnibus almost 
‘yhouroftheday. The House is encompassed by its own grounds, 
More than fourteen acres in extent. he course of instruction 


pursued at this Establishment, aims at insuring for the pupil 
sound and extensive C lassical knowledge combined with that ac 
fusintance with the French and German Languages, Mathe matics, 
segraphy, History, &c., which has now become essential to a 
liberal education. Inclusive terms from 40 to 60 Guineas per annum, 
sueding to the age of the pupil. The most satisfactory referen | 

tn be afforded. For particulars address, post paid, to A. B., 
Margaret. street, Cavyendish-square. 








66, 





iE 


| B.C., care of Mr. Jack 


NERMAN and FRENCH.—A German, of the 


G 


U pivensty of Halle, in Prus and somber of the Univer- 

xe, Wishes for AN T AS TEACHER 
CH and GEI AN t “ANG rAG Je has had 
much experience in Teachir Satisfactory r erences will be 
given. Address B. Y., Messrs. TayLor, Watton & Co., 28, Upper 
Gower-street, London. 


/ SOUND CLASSICAL and MATHEMA- 
4 TICAL SCHOLAR, having some knowledge of French, 
and well acquainted with English Literature, wishes to obtain a 
SITUATION as TUTOR in a FAMILY or SCHOOL. The best 
references given. Address A.B., Post oftice, Cambridge. 

‘\OODENOUGH HOUSE 
x Middlesex. — T 
SCHOOL ar 
the groun 






‘BY 





SCHOOL, Ealing, 
BOY :s’ 


te rms of this old-established 
The house is a not 
; sure of several 
confidently : 1eral appointments this establish- 
ment is unequal A Prospectus, with a large lithographic view 
of the pre mises, W ill be forwarded on a plication to the principal. 
Ealing is the first station on the Great Western Railway. 
a0 | YDE PARK COLLEGE,.—For LADIES.— 
Cor lucte: 1 by Mrs. eBt, SO.—The plan of Instruction is 
that pursi s College, London,—information be 
partec din the form of L Et TURES by visiting Professor 
Pupils assisted in their studies by resident, ‘Teachers. Terms and 
particulars to be had at 82, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park. The Intro- 
duetory Lecture, on ‘Tur ConNEXION OF THE Scie will be 
maa on Monday, the 30th of July. by Treveruan Spicer, 


j [OME 1 =DUCATION.—Two Laptgs, of much 

experience in Tuition, residite with their mother a short 
distance . m Town, aoe to RECEIVE Two or Three YOUNG 
LADIES to EDU¢ TE. The Pupils intrusted to their charge 
possess all the com forts of the domestic circle, united with the 
wholesome discipline so important in the formation of a well- 
regulated mind. Terms, including a libera glish Education, 



















NCES,’ 



















French, and Music, 30 guineas per annum, Professors on moderate 
terms.—Addr ve-place, North Brixton. 
uP OME EDUCATION for a select number of 
YOUNG LADIES, Six Guineas per Quarter. — In this 
Establishment, four miles from Town, instruction embraces 
I ish, French, Music, Drawing, Painting, Dancing, Writing 
an Arithmetic, Plain and Fancy Needlework, Class Books, 
Drawing Materials, &e. for Six Guineas, including Washing. 


Food unlimite 1. 


References to parents.—Cards at Mr. Errincuam 
Witsoy’s, 11, 


Royal E xchange. 


‘DUC ATION 
y) 


















ing her cont 
—daughters = Gentlemen or Clergymen—on one half her usual 
terms. Two English Professors, and six Masters of acknowledged 
celebrity, attend the Establishment. There are also resident 
Governess¢ > circumstances under which this advertisement 


is insert vit - explained. 


The strictest confidence demanded 
and references required. 


Address (with real name and address 
son, Bookseller, Islington-green. 


RoxaL NAVAL and MILITARY 
rL EMMY. G SPORT. —Patrons: 

jesty THE A REN, HisR 
-YOUNG err lnk 





ACA- 
Her Most Gracious Ma- 
loyal Highness the PRINCE AL BERT. 
IME N go with many advantages from this 

a yr ad are prepared for the 
00 wie ‘h, the Ordni ease 
















a, 

Company's Seminary at ‘Ad liscombe, and the Indian N: wy. 
intended for the 
commended by the 
Indian Navy attend a course of le 
and when qualified obtain the n 
tion terminates on the 26th instant. 
be addressed to Dr. Burney, or the 
Academy _ Gosport. 


a French Gentleman, poor 
° most extensive estab lishments of Par 

- »mbining all the advantages of a superior Classical and En glish 
Education with an enlarged system of Continental Instruction. 
The family being French, that language is always spoken. The 
Pupils are instructed by the first Professors, and waited upon by 
French servants. The domestic arrangements are replete with 
every comfort, and the situation of the house is most healthy, sur- 
rounded by several 2 - its own grounds. Terms moderate.— 


P von 
Army go through the course of instruction re- 

Commander-in-Chief, studying for the 
stures on Marine Engineering, 
essary certificates, The Vaca- 
cations for vacancies to 
. Bursey, M.A., Royal 





hose 

















FRENCH, 
PROTESTANT COLL EGE. Cuvurca 


)DUCATION.— GERMAN, 
4 ENG iLISH 


‘The and 


Hovsr 





conducted by 














-rospectuses and references to be had of A. C. +» at the above 
address ; and of Mr. Law, 131, "131, Fleet-street. 
| T IGH SCHOOL, in connexion with the 


LIVERPOOL MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION, 
WANTED A HEAD MASTER. 
A GENTLEMAN is wanted to undertake the entire superin- 
tendence and management of the High School, in connexion with 
the Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 
The School is designed for a Seminary in which Youths may be 











adequately prepared either for entering upon University studies, 
or for en ing in the ordinary business of life, and the education 
given is therefore of the most liberal and comprehensive character. 








The Hes * Master must be athorot 
a kn — ge of other branche 3 of in 
of edu vi 


slassical scholar, with such 
truction, and of the business 
tion generally enable him to direct efficiently the 
urse of study pursu ed in the School, and to select qualified 
s to act under hin as teachers. 
emoluments will depend altogether upon the success of the 
The fees at present received would yield to the Head 
Master an ine ome of from 3501, to 4001. per annum, but this amount 
may probat ly soon be more than doubled. 

Appl ged on or before the 20th of July. The 
be made on or before the Ist of August, 
ted will be required to enter on his duties 










nent is inte nded to 
and the gentleman ele 
on Ist of October. 
urther particulars will be given by the Secre a ary, to whom all 
communications on the subject may be addresse 
W. NIC lioL, Secretary. 
Mount-street, 19th June, 1849. 


] EONARD & CU NNINGHAM, AUCTIONEERS, 
4 No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U. 


yk Consignments of Books, Paintings, te a Fancy 
Goods, and other articles, respectfully solicited for Sales at Auction. 





[ JAMES HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 
MUSIC! AL 


Bie™ INGHAM - FESTIVAL, 
FUNDS OF THE ‘GE NERAL HOSPITAL, 












The 4th, oh, oth, + 7th DAYS - SE ere MRE R NEXT, 
THE ESPECIAL ATRONAG 
"GR AC IOUS M JE STY THE QUEEN. 
SEN DOWAG 
is Es RINCE AL BERT. 


AL HIGHNESS TI DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 


President, 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE _ LORD WARD. 
res 


T iY “OF THE MIDLAND 
OUNTIES 


LEDeA M. C hairman of the Committee. 


THE NOBILITY AND 
J. F. 


PRINCIPAL SINGERS 


Soprani, 


ALREADY ENGAGED. 


Contralii. 
At BONT. 
Wi IAMS 
DE Me RIC. 


MADAME 
MA ae L E. 





- E TT v i 
TRI 

MISS A. WILLIAMS. 

Miss CATH. HAYES. 

Tenori. Bassi. 


SIGNOR MARIO, SIGNOR ¥. AB LACHE. 
MR. WILLIAMS. MR. MACHIN, 
MK. SIMS REEVES. 


CORE scecccccconsecescs 


DE MADLLE. 
MISS M 


MADLLE. 





. MR. COSTA. 

OUTLINE OF egg IRMA a 

Trespay Moryinc.—ORATORIO 
Wepnespay Mornine.—OR: A TORTO 
SELEC T1O 
ORATORIO. 
ORATORIO 
SELEC 





ATH AL IE,’ and 


Tacrspay Morninc 
Fripay Morsyine- 


ONESS 


IAH. 
oat AEL IN " paypn, and 
TION 





Tvespay Evenine. GRE CONC NCE RT, 


comprising— 
PASTO 


RALE, BE ETHOVEN. 








MARCH and CHORUS— RUINS OF 
ATHENS’ BERT eet 
OVERTURE —* RU > 31 8.) 





SELECTIONS FROM OPI rR 
Wepyespay Evenine.—Gl AND CONCERT, comp pri sing 
SY MIN vOR.. ME \V DELSSOHN. 
OV E RTU RE— OBERON’ WEBER. 
UOVERTURE— LEONORS 
BEETHOVEN. 
SELECTIONS from TUGUENOTS? 


&e. 
Tuvurspay Eventne.—G RAND CONCE RT, 
BY Cc MINOR 
a: MiPuRols X 


OVERTURE- 
EL cTIONS 
PHETE,’ &e. 

—A FULL DRESS BALL. 


QER VANTS’ PR IVIDENT BENEVO- 
- ; LENT SOCIETY. 
atronesses 

OW 


Their MAJESTIES the QUEEN and the QUEEN 


AG 
H.R H. PRINCE ALBERT. 
The BISHOP of ge 

THOMAS CL Esq., Ordnance Office, Pall 
and HARRY C ite STE R, Esq., Highgate. 
are Ist, That Servants s soul ‘d secure for themselves 
a certain provision in old age on Government Security ; for their 
Children a sum of money at 14 or 21 years of age; and for their 
own burial a sum payable at death. 

2nd. That a Home for Female Servants out of Pls ace, whereby 
numbers of women may be saved from ruin, and also a Model 
Lodging House for Male Servants not Sleeping at their Masters” 
Houses, or out of place, should be established and maintained. 

3rd. That a separate Registry for Female and Male Servants be 
attached to the Home and Lodging House. 

For the accomplishment of these objects, which are equally 
important to masters and servants, donations and subscriptions 
are carnestly solicited and will be received by the TrEAsureRsS— 
Messrs. Hoare, Fleet-street— Messrs. Banrctay & Co., Lombard- 
stre seers. Hopkinson & Regent-street, and by the 
Secre to whom all one ations should be addressed. 

Office, s, Cork-street, GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 

Bond-street. 
I jsToric ‘AL PORTRAIT by GREUZE.— 
A PORTRAIT of P ADAME ELIZABETH, by that cele- 
brated Artist, dated 175 ) BE ~<a It may be seen at Mr. 
OLLIVIER’s, Bookseller, , Pall Mal 
Just ready. demy svo. mith Portrait, 10s. 6d. 
YHE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS from this 
World to that which is to come. By JOHN BUNYAN, 
Printed uniformly with the Library Editions of George Herbert's 
Works, and Taylor's * Holy Li f 
‘William Pick 


TAYLOR CHRIST. 
Just ready, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 138. 6d, 
YHE GREAT EXEMPLAR of SANCTITY 


r 
i and HOLY LIFE, according to the Christian Institution 
described in the Life and Death of the Ever Blessed JESUS 
CHRKIST, the Saviour of the World. 
By JEREMY TAYLOR. 
William Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 








comprising— 
BE ETHOV. EN. 


AGH, 
E PRLa ea. 
‘WILL L ‘M 7 


FROM ‘LE 





PROS 


Fripay Eventne. 





and 


Patron 

President 

Treasurers 
Mall, 


ts objects 































LIFE OF 


Just ready, feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
FEW WORDS of FAMILY INSTRUC- 
TION, tnteatnctory to ‘ Prayers for a ¢ nristion Household.’ 
By the Rev. THOMAS BOWDLER, } 

y ty recently, by the same Author, 
Prayers for a Christian Household : chi iefly taken 
from the Ser iptures, from the Ancient Liturgies, and the Book of 
Common Prayer. Feap. 8 

Villiam Pickering, 177, Piccadilly. 


4 
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SUPPLY OF BOOKS FOR READING IN THE COUNTRY. 
Now ready, to be obtained of all —? Ts, 
ME: MURRAY'S LIST of NEW and 
INTERESTING WORKS in all Clases. of Literature, 
PUBLISHED DURING THE PRESENT SEASON, 
50, Albemarle-street, London, July, 1549. 


MO CONNOISSEURS IN BOOKS 

SALE, a splendid Copy of MACKLIN’S BIE 6 vols. 

folio, bound in red russia. gilt back, in beautiful preserva on, with 

Plates, very scarce, published at 120 Guineas, to_ be sold for 50 

Guineas. Apply to Mr. W. Jerreny, Stationer, 7, George-yard, 
Lombard-street. 


. = FOR 








Sales Op Auction. 
The Library of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
7 — . — 
QouTHG ATE & BARRETT will SELL by 
AUC TION, at their House, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY 
ay ENING NEXT, and eight following Evenings, at 6 precisely 
(Saturday and Sunday Evenings excepted), The Extensive and very 
Valuable LIBRARY of the late Rev. H. F. LYTE, with the Addi- 
tions made since his death by his Son, the late J. W. M. Lyte, Esq. ; 
i of uncommon rarity and interest in various de- 
ature; among which will be found a rich col- 
criptures, Versions thereof, and Commentaries 
thereupon ; best Editions of the Greek and Latin Fathers of the 
Church, the W ritings of the Reformers, from Wickliff and Huss, 
to Luther and his 8 rs in all countries; Roman-Catholic 
Authors against the Ref rmers and the Reformation, Controversies 
concerning Ceremonies and Church Discipline during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Works of the Puritans and of the Nonjurot 
a large Collection of English, Irish, and Scotch Authors published 
abroad ; Old Poetry and Romances, Books printed in the XV th 
Century, and English Books in Black Letter, Ancient Volumes in 
fanuscript, and a great number of Articles of Bibliographical 
curiosity. 
To be viewed, and Cats alogues had. 
Mr. HEULAND'S Minerals. 
ME: J. C. STEVENS begs to announce 
SALE by AUCTION, at hi pares af B oom, 38, King- 
Govmnt spree eon EDNESDAY 1: rl o'clock, 
BLE COLI PION « MINERALS. the prc per f 
HE NRY TE ULAND, E 1., containing many specimens of g 
interest now no longer found, also some Lots for beginne 
tl be viewed the day prior and morning o and Catalogues 


ad. 
M* (R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTI( IN, 
at his Great Room, 192, Eines street, (corner of Chancery: 
lane), on MONDAY N and four following days, 
) neluding the Libr of a 
among which are, Fotio: Dupin slesias- 
tical History, 6 vols.—Rushworth’s Historical C ection, 8 vols.— 
Clarke’s Works, 4 vols.—Rapin and Tindal ad, 5 ve 
Dart's Westminster Ab bey, 2 vols.—Thorpe’s I rum Roffi nse, 
2 vols.—British Gallery of Pictures—Mexico Ilustr: ated, coloured 
— Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols.—Clerici Comment. in Vetus et 
Novum Testamentum. 6vols.—Quain’ Anatomy, oh ris QUARTO; 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and Supp $ 18'S 
Lewis's Topographical Die tionaries, 7 vols. — Baske ville’s Ad tis n’s 
Works, 4 vola.—Todd’s Johnson's Dictionar y =e 
Camden Soc iety Publications. —Ocravo, 
Poets, 44 vols.—Milman’s Hora -Usher’s We orks, 
ley’s Annual Register to 1847—Edinburgh and Que atm 1 
MODERN MEDIC mie BOOKS, including Good’s Study of Me. aie 
cine, by Cooper, 6 copies—C ‘ocks’s Operative Surgery, 10 copies— 
Paxton’s Anatomy- ~Burns’s Surgery, 10 copies, &e. 
'o be viewed, and Catalogues had, 


for 


street, 


Sale, 





Clergy man dece ased ; 


The Valuable and Highly Interesting Collection of Por traits, 
§e., forming the Stock of Mr. H. RODD. 
N R. GEO. ROBINSON announces that he is 
instructed by Mr. H. RODD (who is peltnaaietiing. his 
present business for that of a bookseller) to 8 age at id 
21, Old Bond-street, on THU RSDAY, July 19th, at 12, hi 1 
and highly interesting Collection of ENGL isit PORTH AITS, 
which have been selected with scrupulous 1 rd to their authen- 
ticity ; amongst them will be found several of great historical 
, literary chara novers, milite 
the “artists of the peri 
admirably adapted for the decoration of cast 
mansions, and public buildings. Also a sme nll Ce oll 
tures, by Oliver, Hilliard, Cooper, Ross iulba, and others: Drawings 
by Harding, Haydon, &e. 
May be viewed tw » days prior, and Catalogues had. 
Collection of Rare and Interesting Engravings. 
\ 
dU TT ICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
y Property, will SELL AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 19D Pice: Adiliy, on TUE ESDAY. July 17th, at 1 o'clock most 
punctually, a Collection of ENGRAV iNGS, comprising specimens 
of various Schools of Art, ¢ ae ient and modern, a few rare Etchings 
in the most desirable s me capital W orks of Rembrandt, 
Albert Durer, Proofs of Lz 
May be viewed on Monday. 
cation. 
Valuable Library of the late 0. IT. WILLIAMS, 
ESSRS. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO., Auc- 
. tioneers of Liters ary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on MON D AY, Gule iéth, and seven following 
(Sunday excepted), at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
of BOOKS and BOOKS of PRINTS 
Library of the late ORLANDO H AR 
chiefly collected by William William 
Pembrokeshire, and learned Author o 
the Creation.’ An extensive Collectior F 
the Jesuits ; also, fine Books of E ngrat ‘in gs, 
tions of Modern Literature. 
'o be vie swed two days prior, and Catalogues had. 


Catalogues will be sent on appli- 





Esq. 


and many best edie 


Valuable Coltection of Coins and Antiquitie s, the P’ roperty 
Messrs. ROLLIN, of Paris. 
MESSRS. yf EIGH SOTHEBY & CO., 
Honeers of 1, searary he 2 operty and Works illus s t 

Fine Arts, will SELL "TION, at their I 
ton-street, Str 4. on WE DNE SD AY, —s 
following days (Sunday excepted), lo" 
a valuable Collection of rare an a poke 
COINS and ME DALLIONS 
laneous Antiquities 
Cabinets sold duri 
the well-known de: N 8. 

To be viewed two days previous and during the days of Sale, 
from 10 to 12. 


anol RoM AN 
iscel- 
‘lebrated 
stock of 


ock p 
“G RE BK 
ve 





er R. sanene’s POEMS, 


z This « ntly boun a, price 12s. 
U MBLE- "SORROW s, ARNO and FRAN- 
CISCA, — other POEMS. 


y Mrs. » RT DERING. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, Publishers. 





TO GENEALOGISTS AND ANTIQU a 
In the Press, and will be published immediately, 
INDEX to the HERALDS’ V {SIT A- 
4 TIONS, and other Genealogical MSS. in the British 
Museum. Subscribers 10s, 6d. ; Non-subseribers 15s, Subscribers’ 
names received by Mr. R. Sims, 28, Bedford-square. 


OURNAL of the IN (DIAN ARC HIPELAGO 
and EASTERN ASIA III., No. 4. 
This Journal is conduete iby on eminent literary and se ientific 
member of the legal prof Ps 
ce of a large circle 
t respecting the m: 
Aboriginal 


sand the pas 

Natives of the Indian Arch 
pelago. The Journal contains also many articles of great interest 
po the Geography, Ethnology. Mineralogy, Geology, and Natural 
History of those parts ; and as the Editor has been favoured + 
the personal narratives of many expeditions into the interior 
amongst the different tribes, and remarkable places, this Journal 
affords the most recent and authentic accounts of every matter 
relating to the Indian Arct ripelago and Eastern Asia. 

Published Monthly, price 28. 6d. 

J. M. Richardson, 23, Cornhill. 


of interes 
present history of th 


Publishing in Monthly 
taining —— arge 


oode 
pur “BAR RONTAL and 
- yy gh OF 
By R&R. W. BILLINGS and W. 

Architects. 
From the Quarterly Ne June a 
“ The ‘ Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiq tie of Mr. Billings is 
the tirst work which, either in point of extent o r of style, has any 
claim to be regarded as a collection worthy of the remains yet 
spared to Scotland. It uw idertakes to give at least one vie w of 
every ancient edifice wort hy of notice, while the more remarkable 
are to be presented in the detail of two or more engravings. So 
far as the publication has proceeded—and@ it has now been in pro- 


in medium 4to., con- 
one or more 


Parts, price 2s. 6d.. 
Engravings on Steel, 


ECCLESIASTICAL 
SCOTLAND. 
BURN, 


and 


view, 


minute peculiarities, 
skilled in the history 
bearing an exceller 
fidelity to g 
him justic and, 
th: th his representat ions 
e return to Mr. Billings’ worl 
that it will receive that liberal patro: 
so just claim.” 


8 en 

iothing ca an be more sati 

to add an expression of hope 
e to which its merit gives it 

ILUME, comprisir 

Engravings on 

4to., 22.5; 


THE FIRST Vé 
lished, containing Sixty 
in cloth. ase in medium in imperial 4to., 3 
India proofs, lis. 

THE SEC OND VOLUME, comprising Parts XVI. to XXX 
uniform: in size and price w ith the ab yove, will be pub lished on the 
ist of August. 

The work will be completed in sixty Parts. Four large Plates in 
each Part, by J. H. Le Keux, and other Artists c« lebrated for the 
accuracy and beauty of their Architectural Engravings, illustrate 
the more importantsubjects ; and nearly One Hundred Engravings 
on Wood have been devoted to the minor Antiquities. The Plates 

» accompanied a Letterpress Description, in which the His- 
ory and Traditi of each Edifice is briefly given, and reference 
— to such passages in our Historians and Novelists as relate to 
them. 

William Blackwoc od & Sons, E dint yurgh and L 0 yndon. 


Steel, handsome 


In royal px st Svo. elegar atly bound in gilt cloth, price 15s. 
‘ ne 7 
{ AYS of the Se OTTISH CAVALIERS, 
ND a POEMS. 
By AVILILA M E. AYTOUN, 
Professor of Rhetoric in ‘the t niversity of E dinburgh. 
Quarterly Review, June, 1849. 

“ Professor Aytoun’s * Lays of the Scottish € ~~ alie rs’—a volume 
of verse which shows that Scotland has yet a poet. Full of the 
true fire, it now stirs and swells like a trumpet note—now sinks in 
cadences sad and wild as the wail of a Highland dirge.” 

Times, May 31, 1849. 

“Such lines fix themselves in the memory as — first-loved 
melodies childhood. We have read them with great enjoyment, 
and now rtily thank the author for his delightful volume: the 
prose notes and illustrations of which are as interesting as the 
verse is admirable.” 

Villiam Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


YUNDALL'S CATALOGUES of WORKS of 


, ART—Part I. oe ETTES, with 21 Illustrations. 
Il. ARTICLES OF q 2, with 30 Illustrations, 
the receipt of two postage stamps { or each. 

CUPID WITH 
BASKET, 


For Flowers or Fruit, 


Part 
Will be sent on 


Four different Figures, 
representing the Four 
Se: asons, 


12. lls. 6d. each. 


WwW hite G vg lining for the 
isket each. 


line for the 
8. 6d. each, 


THREE CUPIDS 
SUPPORTING 
BASKET, 
Fora CENTRE PIECE, 
with glass lining, 37, 5s, 


THREE GRACES 
SUPPORTING 
BASKET, 

For a CENTRE PIECE, 
with glass lining, 37. 15s. 


JOSEPH CUNDALL, 
21, Old Bond-street. 








‘THE EDIN BU RG H REVIEW No. CLX 
was published on THURSDAY L AST. 
Contents, 
. TRANSPORTATION AS IT NOW Is. 
2 SHAKSPEARIAN CRITICS, E NGLISH 
3. DE TOCQU ILLE’S LOUIS X 
. DENNIS'S RURIA. 
5. FREE TR ADE. 
3. CORPUS IGNATIANUM—THE SYRIAN Megs, 
. SIR E. BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR, 
. TYNDALE’S SARDINIA—THE HOUSE OF SAVOY, 
. AUSTRIA AND HUNGARY. 
. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF rs 
London : Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXIX, 
is Published THIS DAY. 2 
Contents, 
. HE RSCHE L's ASTR\ INOMICAL 


AND FOREIGY 


OBSERVATION: 


. BE ATTIE’S L IFE OF THOMAS CAMPBELL, 
. CHESS. 
7, SCOTTISH ABBEYS AND CATHEDRALS. 
y. LAW OF MARRIAGE—MR. WORTLEY’S BIL, 
71. LYELL’S SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED gst 4rpe 
. AUSTRIA AND CENTRAL ITALY, 
. DEMOCRACY. 


John — Ly, eet 


THE WE STMIN ‘STER and FOREIGN 
yQUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CI. and LXXXVL, fe 


. POE nahh 
2, ANCIE YI 

3. LITE RATURE OF THE MIDDLE 
4, BOTANY. 

5. EARTHQUAKES IN NEW ZEALAND. 
6.F ASSURANCE AND COLONIZATION, 
7. HU} 

& FRANCE UNDE RK LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Al FR - 4 TE NNYSON, 


AGES. 


Foreign LITERATURE. 

Kohl ; Lmagina Unruh, von Karl Gutzkof; 
le Baron de Harlhausen ; Sidonia yg 
4a Revue Comique. 

and Miscellaneous Notices 

om efriars-street, Fleet-s 

ished, 
AN ELABORATE Work ON TITE CONWAY AND 
BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGES. 


(THE CONWAYand BRITANNIA TUBULAR 
BRIDGE ogether with an ample Account of the E per: 
ments which or iated and developed the present form and con. 
seat ag cad these Bridges; with an experimental ne on 
vllow bea nis constructed of wrought iron. By LIAM 
F ‘ALRB AIRD C.E. lllustrated by numerous Beevesiaes la 
large Svo. price’ . 28. 
London: pty We: nle, 5é 
Co, Paternoster-row 


@YLVAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOKS fa 
S TOURISTS, 


Profusely Illustrated trom Ore rinal Sketches, by T. & E. GILKS; 


nd Maps, by WY LD. 
SYLVAN’S P ICTORIAL HANDBOOK to 
and upwards of One 


the ENGLISH LAKES. With Five Maps, 
Hundred lilustrations. Price Five Shillings. 
SYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to 
the CLYDE, and its WATERING PLACES, With Maps, and 
upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Price 28. 6d. 
SYT VAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to 
of the CALEDONIAN CANAL. With Map, and 
bens of Fifty Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 


SYLVAN’S PICTORIAL HANDBOOK to 
the LAND 0’ BURNS. With Portrait, and numerous Illustra 
tions Price 1s. éd. 

nese are pretty little volumes,—vignette illustrations, en 
sane by Gilks, add to their beauty, and good maps enhance their 
utility.”"— Westminster Review. 
London: J. Johnstone. Edinburgh: 
D. Bryce. 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. 


New Edition, revised and corrected throughout ; 

merous additional Maps, and an Index of 57,000 Names. 
handsome volume, strongly half-bound in morocco, with gilt leaves. 
x 21, 168, 

Phe ae is in every respect accommodated to the present ad: 
vanced state of geographical research ; and whether on the ground 
of accuracy, beauty of executic m, or cheap mess, the Publishers invite 
a comparison with any other work of its class. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY ; 


irely New Collection of Maps, drawn by HUGHES, 
Professor of Geography in the Collegef Cuil Engineers 
of Royal Quarto si ound in Svo. price 108, 6 

“st Atlas of Modern Geography that has as yet fallen in 


> 


Cri a 
Gu ux fore dl, treet. 


)», High Holborn ; Messrs. Longman & 


J. Johnstone. Glasgow: 


Anen 

F.R.G.S 

The N 

fy i lapl re to recommend it. 

ur way; itis at once a duty and a pleasure to reco 

P English Journal of Education, May, 1847. 
Edinburgh : Ad: am & Charles Bl ack. London: 

Sim} kin & ¢ Ce o.; Whittaker & Co.; and H amilte né a 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 
YUTTER’S GRADATIONS in READING 


» as LLING, upon an entirely new and original -Plsn, 
by which Disey llables are Fendered as y as Monosyllables : with 
numerous entertaining and instructive Reading L essons in Pros 
and Verse. Thirty-fifth edition. Price 1s. éd. bound. 

BUTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPE LLING- 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR; an Introduction to the Spelling, = 
punciation, and Derivation of the English Language. us 
edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound. 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
engravings. Twenty-sixth edition. Price 6d. 3 

Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman = 
Hamilton & — Darton & Co., London ; J. & C. Mozley, Derby; 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
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gp. MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
| fr TRAVELLERS ABROAD and READEKS AT 


HAN DBOOK of TRAVEL-TALK; or, 
_ in ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENC it, and 


9, NORTH GERMANY, Holland, Belgium, 
and the Rhine. (4 New Edition is just re ail y.) 
ri sOUTH GERMANY, Bavaria, Austria, 


burg, Styria, Austrian and Bavarian ” alps, and the Danube. 


4, PAINTING —The German, Flemish, 
web sp cel. 128, 
3, SWITZERLAND, the Alps of Savoy, and 
mont. 108. 
s, FRANCE, Normandy, Britanny, the French 
«s, Dauphine, Provence, and the P yrenees, 128. 


1 , PAINTIN NG — The French and 
8 t SPAIN, Andalusia, Ronda, Granada, 


ig Gallicia, Asturia, the Basques, Arragon, Navarre, 


and 


Spanish 


Cata- 
and the 


pret 
9, NORTH ITALY, Sardinia, Genoa, and Ri- 


nm, Lombardy, and Tuscany. 128. 


\. THE EAST, Malta, the Tonian 
, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. 15. 
il. EGYPT, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, 
mmids,and Thebes. 158.—INDIA, &c. 
2. NORTH EUROPE, Denmark, Norway, 
eden, Finland, and Russia. 2 vols. 128. each. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


= TOURISTS, 
ist published, 
PERAMBU LA’ T ION OF DARTMOOR; 
being a Topographical Survey of the British, Roman, and 
val Antiquities of the Antient and Royal FOREST of 
county of Deven, and the Venville Precincts 
: — Excursions to the various districts of Picturesque 
y e Natural Hist 
Distr MUE -M., Vi icar of Crediton, 
With Diceations from Drawings by C. F. Williams, 
Exeter. 
“sna like this, which have come down to us, rude and un- 
ehed from the beginning of time, fill the mind with grand con- 
vtions, far he art and cultivation.” 
“ Dartmoor ! : 
Avwild and wondrous region.”- 
London : Hamilton & Co. ; and Rowe, Plymouth. 


Islands, 


the 





2 vols. Svo. with coloured Frontispiece to each, 25s. 
r r De 
HINA AND THE CHIN ESE. By Henry 
CHARLES SIRR, M.A. Barrister-at-La 
“Wr. Sirr has brous ght a lawyer-like mind vg ‘the subject. 
erally contrives to elicit something new upon each topic.”— 
. “Abounds in anecdotal matter. As a source of amuse- 
ator instruction, it will be found equally pleasant and protit- 
le”"—Observer. “ The volumes are intelligen sntertaining, 
will supply a fund of agreeable reading. — Gazette. 
r the most, complete work that et appeared 
—John Bull. “T i se Sosieane volumes 
ant of useful, curious, and highly interesting 
‘ournal, “ There is much to interest and instruct 
—Morning Herald. “ Replete with anecdote 
h tend to elucidate the manners and 
Lane Express. * Mr. Sirr’s book is 
."—Sunday Times. “ A book containing so much 
ulinformation must be eminently successful.”— Bell's Messenger. 
Theauthor of the present work has supp lied matter to amuse or 
of reade ‘ * Contains a very complete, 
ing account of all that relates to the institu- 
nd customs of China.”—Standard of Freedom. 
k will be circulated far and wide. 
got Banged may be consulted with pr 
— Britannia. “ y 
ed a pe r’ erfec t mass of amusement 
5 Daily News. 
aluable 
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2, Amen-corner. 


TURNER’S SOUTHERN 
COAST OF ENGLAND. 
J. M. W. 


Wm. 8S. Orr & Co. 2 





Vith 84 Plates, 
teaves, 32, 33, ; or uncut for 3, 


4to. half-bound morocco elegant, 


we cloth elegant, with gilt edges, with 35 Engravings after 
urner, Collins, Prout, Owen, Dewint, and others, price 12s, 


fHE TOURIST’S BOOK FOR 


THE SOUTHERN COAST. 


The HAND-BOOK of TRAVEL ROUND 
S WUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND; a Picturesque, Auti- 
-y tan, and Topographical Description of the Scenery, Towns, 
Aucient Remains on this part of the Coast. 
is the only work which connects the 
ampike-ro t is a complete guide to Brighton, Hastings, St. 
~ rd’s, Folkstone Dover, and the Isle of Thanet; to South- 
~ . Portsmouth: and the Isle of Wight; to P lymo math, Devon- 
Rand the Lam nd’s End; and toall the Watering Places on the 
" ern Coast, including Bognor, Lymington, and Weymouth. 
ATTALT's 8 GENERAL CATALOGUE of Six Thousand Eng- 
‘ad Poreign Books forwarded on re¢ ipt of six postage stamps. 
M. A. Nattali, 23, Bedford-street, Covent-gurdem 


Railroads and the 





ory of | 





Indian | 


} 
| WaRBURTON’S PRINCE RUPERT. 
| Essays, by Sir George Stephen. 


| Paron’s ADRIATIC. 


| Mrs. SoMERVILLE’s PnysiIcaAL GEOGRAPHY, 
| 


| TowNsEND’s New SoutH WALES. 


TURNER’S ANTIQUARIAN and | 
eT eee FE TOUR ROUND the SOUTHERN COAST of 





Vill is re aad on Wednes sday, 
Second Edition, alien 1 and revised, with Portraits and other 
iliustrations, it 


cL oe YE ARS 


SW [ F . 2 
With REM ARES on STELLA, 
ND ON 
sW vidlegs hitherto unnoticed. 
WILDE, M.RI A. F.R.CS., 
ond Auth + of a* Voys nge to Madeira, Tene ride, and the Shores of the 
on Mediterranean,’ * Aus stria and its Institutions,’ Medical Memoir 
in the Irish Census of 1841, &c. &c, 
IP ENO * This is altogether an interesting work, which throws new light 
I RENC H upon the latter years of a very extraor¢ dinary charac 
with a Gram- Literary Gazette, 
.) 12moe, 28. . in every point of view in which we 
able addition to the literature of his 


WORKS BY P. F. MERLET, 
Professor of French in University College, London. 

N ERLET’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. New 
pt edition. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bound. r 
MERLET'’S LE TRADUCTEUR. Selections D 
from the best French Writers; with Explanatory Notes, a Selec- 
tion of Idioms, Tables, &c. New edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d, bound. 

MERLET’S DICTIONARY of DIFFICUL- 
TIES, or APPENDIX to the FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
edition. 12mo. 4s, bound. 

MERLETS STORIES FROM 
WRITERS, in French and English Interlinear 
matical Introduction and Notes. (From the T radwcte mi 


London: Taylor, Walton & Ms abate, 28, 
and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-r -TOW 


EAN LIFE; 


Some of 
By W. i 


Upper Gower-street, 1” 
* It ‘prese nts us with many new facts which throw light upon 
c hi story of Swift, and des lace in every well-appointed 
ore ournal of Ps ¢ and Mental Pathology. 
. Th documents Y bhien 1c author have removed much of 
the mystery which hung over this ‘part of Swift's career, and they 
c onfu many of the stateme nts whic h have been made against hig 
London Medical ¢ 
»00k will be welcome ry aie one who has mend or who 
desigus t< study the writings of this great man. Weekly Timea. 
* It is decidedly one of the most curious and interesting publica- 
tions issued from the Irish press for many years. 
Bafast Newsletter. 
“ There are many of Swift's early fugitive pieces, contained in a 
very curious manuscript collection of poems recovered from a mass 
uch forg n thing s by the industry and research of Mr, 
ilde ng Mai 
the literary man this work will be of great value, from the 
ad incidents respecting Swift which it contains, and on 
of sever 1h which are now first published to the 
La 








USEFU L sc SCHOOL ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to the 
Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, ¢ 
neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices ney, 
below, any similar public: ations.—The whole of the 
been carefully revised. and eee to the AF, 
A. PETERMANN, wan. 


time, 


e 128. coloured, half-bound, roa \ 
OWER’ ‘S “SCHOOL ATLAS of. "MODE RN 
GEOGRAPHY. Containing 36 Maps, and a copious Con- 
sulting Index. 
Price 7s. 6d. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
OWER’S MIN JOR ATLAS; containing 21 
Maps. Selected as giving the best general View of the Uni- 
With an extensive Index 
and hz es - and. a 
,0UTIC 
I yow ER’S SHOR’ T A’ rLAs; 
of Maps calculated for the use of Younger Pupils, 
Consulting Index. 
L ondon 7 W m. 8. S. Orr &' Co. 


Ww 
Bon oems, 
verse, i” 
sin the ms of Swift, 
id these, not 
es . per rin whic ch they were obtained, ¥ 
containing a Series | gi.2 fon Theis stele, of evident auth Cork Ba —— 
with a ndon: Longman, 
idinbareh Adam 


Price 53. coloured, roan; and 4s. plain, 


Gratt t 
& ‘Co : ~" Simpkin, Marshall. & Co. 
k 


Strand. 


Amen-corner and 17, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


THE KING AND THE GOUNTESS. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
BRITISH HOMES AND 
FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 


By LADY LISTER KAYE. 


| THE FORTUNES OF 
| WOMAN. 


2 vols. By MISS LAMONT, 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


Henry Coisurn, Publ lisher, 13, Great Marlborough- street. 





FIVE THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM 


IS THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


UPPER KING STREET, BLOOMSBURY TARE. 


9R 
“Os, 


SQL 


This supply comprises from Twenty to One Hundred Copies of all the Best New Works. Those on the following list, or 
any other recent work of interest, may easily be secured by Subscribers, at 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Lire or THoMAS CAMPBELL. 

Memork or Sir T. F. Buxton, 
VavuGHan’s Essays AND LECTURES. 
Forses’s Puysician’s HoLipay. 
Hvumpo.pt’s Cosmos, 

Sirr’s Cars 

Leicu Hont’s Town. 

A Book ror A CORNER. 

Hortensivs, by Forsyth. 

Soaw’s EnGuiso LITERATURE. 
MARTINEAU'S EASTERN LIFE. 

Lorp Linpsay’s CHRISTIAN ART. | 
LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS. | 
MoreELL’s PHitosorny OF RELIGION, 
History or Puitosorny. 

Lire AND REMAINS OF STIRLING. 
LocKHART'S NARRATIVE. 
Forster's OLIVER GOLI 
CARLYLE’s CROMWELL. 
SuMMER TIME IN THE 
THE QUEEN’s COLLEGE LECTURES. 
Prescotr’s HistonicaAL WorkKSs. 
ADVENTURES OF A GREEK Lapy. 
Powenk’s NEW ZEALAND. 


RESERVED FOR SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 


MILL’s PoLiticaL Economy. 
Borngo, by Keppell and Mundy. 
Pepys’ Diary, New Edition, 
Notes FROM Books. 

Tue Saint's TRAGEDY. 

A.tson’s Evropr, New Edition. 
Memoirs or Dr. CHANNING. 
Movers PAINTERS. 

Forty Days in THE DESERT. 
RESIDENCE AT SIERRA LEONE. 


MACAULAY’s ITtstoryY oF ENGLAND. 
LAYARD’s RESEARCHES IN NINEVEH. 
Seven LAMPs OF ARCHITECTURE. 


SacRED ART, by Mrs. Jameson. 
Tour IN Rome, by Sir G. Head. 
Isaac TAYLOR’s LOYOLA. 
Tue Soci, by Newman. 
PRINCE ADALBERT'’S TRAVELS. 
Curzon’s MONASTERIES. 
WILKINson’s DALMATIA. Vanity Farr. 

Mary Barron. 

My UncLe tHe CURATE. 
Moxpavunt HALL. 

Tue HocGarty DramMonp. 
VALERIE, by Marryat. 
HAROLD, by Bulwer. 

Fanny Hervey. 

THe WoopMAN, 

LOFODEN. 

JANE Eyre, A New Edition. 
THe HAUNTED May, 

Tne OLp June. 


I[ERSCHEL’s OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


SovuTHEY’s COMMONPLACE-Book. 
s AUSTRALIA. MITH. 
ETRURIA. 
AMERICA. 
n’s Far West. 
ESSAY ON CHURCH AND STATE. 
RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
’s History oF ENGLAND. 


CovntTrRY. 


THE BEST AND NEWEST WORKS ARE 


ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, 


Family and Country Subscription. 


4 Vols. at one time in Town, £2 2s. per annum. 


8 Vols. 99 % 
15 Vols. pa 99 


or 6 in the Country 
12 pe 3 pa 
24 ” Ss ” 

* Town Subscribers, residing at a distance from the Library, may have the larger number, if the Books are ex- 
changed in one parcel. Country Subscribers may have Books as soon as published, by limiting their number to that 
allowed in Town. 

Book Societies and Literary Institutions are supplied on equally liberal terms. 


CuarLes Epwarp MupiE, 28, Upper King-street, Bloomsbury-square, 
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N EW AND STANDARD 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 
Published by CRADOCK § CO., 


Row, London. 


48, Paternoster 


_~—» 
of Mag 
TASK BOOK, 


Just published by JOSEPH aus. Jun., lalen Hall, 
Oxford. 

JOSEPH GUY'S PO CAL 
for Youug Learners, selected chiefly from Modern British Poets, 
suitable to be committed to Memory by Youth of both sexes in 
Schools and Families. Price only 1s. bound and lettered. 

JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY for YOUNG 
CHILDREN, written ex ly for their use, and a Introduc- 
tion to Guy’s First and § sographies, with 6 Maps on Steel 
and 2 Wood sravings. i. bound and lettered ; or 6d. ina 
stilt cover. 

Pe utor py mgt an a E xercises on the 
hroughout the book, wit $ Lesson Cc uestions 
on the different Maps at “9 e end, i ) the ame, ee 

GUY'S ENGLISH SCHOOL GR AM AR, 
in which Practical Ilustrat ond t 
Theory by Rules, Examples, 

GUYS NEW 
GRAPHY, with an E xp 
plaining the Words, lit) 

*s* A Key to the Eng lish ( 


GUY'S SYNTACTICAL 
Companic nm ti his Grammar, 
boun to ditto, 1s, bound. 


GU Y’ 'S OUTLINES to WALKER’S 
THEMES and ESSAYS. 4th edition, 18:0. price 1s. half bound. 


GUY’s NEW ARITHME TICAL PLAN; or, 
An Improved } Method of Teaching the First Four Rul “$ Arith- 
metic, ope i my 1 1 ot of — ne- 
tical and oth il Tables ; Et l 
© Victoria, & ie The &th e hit ic nh, roya 
A KEY to the same, ls. 


Maps are interspers sed 


mis in every 
and Exeix 


EXERC ISE S in 


rrecting hy e Spelli 
1 


onriio. 

ing and ex- 
phy, price 2s, 

E XE RC ISES, a 


A new edition, now sold fo r 1s. 


int ore 
s. half be — 


By JOSEPH GUY, 
GUYS ELEMENTS of 
DERN, and BRITISH ASTORY. With Tut rs Questio 
New and enlarged editi: ms, 1 pr 33. Gd. each volume, roan. 
i *y* A Map of the Ancient Wor fi nes atly coloured, is now given 
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REVIEWS 
? Paterngy amie , 
count of some recent Improvements in the 
r Wo System of Navigating the Ganges by Tron 
ENGL Steam Vessels. By Albert Robinson, Civil 
re early Lisy Engineer. Weale. ; 
on gt FAM dian River Navigation—A Report. By Jobn 
1 Bourne, Civil Engineer. Allen & Co. 
> Pa az annexation of the Punjaub to British India 
Fine Engare hs given a high degree of interest to the sub- 
RAZIER. fect of Steam Navigation with reference to the 
DES. Sth edglfgevelopement of the resources of that rich tract, 
mebeiee. the country of the Five Rivers.” Originally 
Tistory, Strugaihe great highway of European commerce with 
es after HaraMirontral Asia, the Indus with its tributaries 
TTLE Docfeems now to offer an avenue of communication 
Whe atdivith British India which cannot be neglected, 
nd to the enterprise of the English in India 
fall scope for effort. As broad as the Missis- 
"he Langugdll oi r even, and navigable over tw 
AM. late pe emsppi, deeper even, an vigable over two or 


ree thousand miles including its branches, 
be Indus may yet become to India all that the 
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nt Monthly a Mississippi has been to America. Energy in 
28, Gd. gilt eanggihe Government of the former country only is 
M.  Entitlellyeded for taking advantage of a vast system of 
Jeo, Andenlwe@l iam communication which Nature has made 


TENTS. Biliready to its hand. 
works, 48 bowl The two works now before us, though inde- 


JSEFUL pendent publications,—and in some respects 
each, even taking different views,—concur as to the 
Tals te capability which the great Indian rivers possess 
f Treatment Lago being navigated by steam. Both urge on the 
‘Diary. ¢¢ (Government of India exertions greater than 
ay 2nd Mamei\ave hitherto been made in that direction. The 


pincipal difference between them is, that one is 
arecord of improvements already made in In- 
dian steam navigation—the other a suggestion 
ff new plans hitherto untried. Mr. Albert 
*: Pigs Pol@iRobinson gives us the history and description 
he Human Bogof a class of steam vessels, six or seven in 


vig Prise mmber, which he has placed on the Ganges 
¢Treatin Ml ad which are now working there,—and places 
aduct on Lea 


before us the results of his experience in respect 
of them :—Mr. Bourne lays before us the pro- 
ject of a system of boats by which he proposes 
to effect similar objects, and to carry them out 
toa greater extent. 

Before adverting to the improvements in the 
navigation of India accomplished by one of our 
authors or to those projected by the other, it is 
fiir that we should state what the East India 
Company had previously done for the promotion 
ofsteam navigation in that country. They found 
the introduction of steam to be indispensable to 
their communication with the vast territories in 
the basin of the Ganges, at a very early period 
after the commencement of its general use here. 
We believe that to Mr. Peacock, the examiner, 
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Resort, Neto much of the credit of establishing that naviga- 
jp Ancient sll tion, by means of shallow iron vessels, belongs; 
early Histor@g and so early as 1834 a regular line of Govern- 
1818, Pricesifq Ment steamers was established on the Ganges. 


w Gardens, 
ling Country. 
om the Call 


These steamers did not themselves carry pas- 
sengers or goods,—but towed barges or accom- 


Visitor's Hui Modation vessels: and this system, though not 


Price 6 inuse in modern times, had its advantages in 
7 the infancy of steam navigation. Our readers 
+4 Cookey may possibly remember that on the rivers of 
or, Domes America there used to be double or jointed 
d. ats,—one carrying the engine and boiler, the 
\L for tf other having a series of state-rooms. For many 
¥, CONSERY oe - 

years this plan of towing vessels has been used 
nd WOODS with benefit to the Government and the com- 
ry from 4 mualy of India ; and the East India Company 
ging, &e alll Ceserve credit for the extent to which they 
DON and i succeeded by these means in opening up the 
‘8 — va “aVigation of the Ganges. 

cloth lettered e disadvantages of this double or towing 
—_ wm ‘ystem are, nevertheless, found in practice to 


many and considerable,—especially where 
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increased speed is to be maintained and rapid 
currents are to be encountered. Two boats in 
conjunction must in all cases be slower and 
worse formed for motion through water than 
one; and in rapid currents the former are found 
quite unmanageable,—the stream often carry- 
ing them in different directions, and sometimes 
doubling them round on each other with violent 
concussion. These evils led to their abandon- 
ment in America,—where the towing system 
for the fast class of boats has ceased to exist. 

Mr. Robinson had, it appears, been profession- 
ally occupied as a practical engineer in America 
before he was sent to India; and on seeing the 
noble rivers in the latter country, he could not 
avoid contrasting the speed and power of the 
American boats with those of India. In the 
rivers he saw that Nature had done much— 
and he felt how much more might have been 
done by Man. What he did was very charac- 
teristic of the enterprising Englishman. He 
determined that the Ganges should have vessels 
as good, as large, and as fast as those of 
America,—and he resolved to combine with 
these qualities the solidity, strength and safety 
of English manufacture. He made repeated 
voyages up and down the Ganges,—measured 
allthe awkward turns of the river where he was 
told it would be impossible for his large vessels 
to pass,—fathomed all the channels and gauged 
all the shallows for 800 miles in length; and, 
having made up his mind that his object was 
practicable and valuable, he set about at once 
carrying it into effect. 

In India enterprises of this kind are not 
easy. There are the apathy born of climate, 
the disposition to believe in things as they are, 
the ignorance of natives, and the inertia of 
Europeans under a vertical sun, to contend 
against. Mr. Robinson, however, found a 
few friends to co-operate with him,—and, 
better still, he helped himself. He prepared 
plans of suitable vessels of a length and power 
and speed greatly exceeding those heretofore 
used,—sent them home to England,—had them 
executed at the works originally built by Mr. 
Fairbairn on the Thames,—and procured the 
boats and engines to be packed up in little 
pieces andsentoutto India. There, with native 
workmen only, he put them together, worked 
them successfully, and obtained a speed and 
power of carrying cargo and passengers that 
have fully realized all the expectations which 
he had held out. He continued his efforts 
until, as we have said, not less than six or 
seven of these improved vessels were placed on 
the Ganges:—which they now navigate with 
speed and regularity. 

Of all this, and much more relating to the sub- 
ject, Mr. Robinson’s book is a simple straightfor- 
ward narrative. Without pretension asa literary 
treatise, it is an intelligent and interesting re- 
cord of engineering experience; and will serve 
at this conjuncture to supply important data 
to plans for extending the benefits of steam 
navigation in India, whether on the Ganges or 
on the Five Rivers of Western India. 

It is fair, again, to mention that the East 
India Company have not been idle spectators of 
the improvements of steam navigation. Already 
they have ordered several experimental voyages 
on the Indus and its tributaries. They have now 
several steam-boats on that river ; and, although 
these have neither the speed nor the size neces- 
sary for that navigation, they have served to 
prove what is wanting and what may be ex- 
pected from improved means. We do not know 
if the Company intend to establish a system of 
steam navigation on the Indus; but if they do, 
these records of recent improvements seem to 
indicate some changes of system which may be 


introduced -with certainty and success,—espe- 
cially in the substitution of long, fast, powerful 
vessels for the slow ones hitherto adopted. 
Mr. Robinson strongly urges the propriety of 
Government adopting his large vessels in their 
navigation of the Indus:—one of these being 
capable of conveying a regiment of soldiers and 
their baggage along the river at the rate of 
twelve miles an hour. 

The nature and extent of the navigation of 
the Ganges is given in the following passages.— 

“ Course of the Navigation.—The navigation of the 
Ganges between Allahabad and Calcutta is a most 
curious and interesting subject, about which a great 
deal might be written, but a very brief notice will 
suffice here. * * The course of the navigation, start- 
ing from Allahabad downwards, follows the main 
stream of the Ganges at both seasons for a distance 
of 580 miles, to the point where the Bhaugruttee 
forms a separate channel. In the high-water season 
the navigation is then by way of the Bhaugruttee for 
a distance of 138 miles to Nudya, where it enters 
the Hooghly. In the Hooghly, its course down to 
Calcutta is 68 miles,—total 787 miles. In the 
low-water season, instead of entering the Bhaugruttee 
as above, the course of the navigation continues its 
way down the main stream of the Ganges for a 
distance from Allahabad of 696 miles to the Goraee 
channel, which diverges to the right or south-west- 
ward; through the Goraee and the Barashee it 
pursues its course for 162 miles, till the delta of the 
Soonderbunds is reached. Through the crooked 
and many-named channels of the Soonderbunds it 
runs for 220 miles, till it unites with the Hooghly at 
Mud Point, below Calcutta. It then ascends the 
Hooghly to Calcutta by the Ship channel, 69 miles, 
—total, 1,147 mil During the period of high 
water or inundation already mentioned, the navigation 
presents few difficulties beyond the force of the 
current to vessels ascending the river, which now 
averages a velocity of 4 miles an hour for the whole 
distance, and is frequently met running at 6 and 7 
per hour, while at a few points its velocity reaches 8 
miles an hour. This, although it would be of no 
moment to a powerful steamer, is a scrious one to 
the native boats and to steamers not adapted to 
encounter such a current. The descent is of course 
facilitated by the current. At this season there is 
depth of water over the shallowed parts of the river 
for a vessel of almost any dimensions and draught. 
The Ganges is now a magnificent highway of traffic, 
worthy of one of the most populous and productive 
regions on the face of the globe. For the greater 
part of the low-water or dry season, the Ganges is 
not navigable for vessels of much draught; asalthough 
in many intermediate distances between towns upon 
its banks there is ample depth of water, it is of course 
necessary in the éhrough navigation that the vessel 
should pass over all the shoals and sand-bars: upon 
many of these the depth, as before stated, varies from 
only 3} to 5 feet, and in a particularly dry season, 
during April and May, it may be found even under 
3 feet. Now it is that the great difficulties of the 
navigation are experienced. From the changeable- 
ness of the shoals and channels, and the intricacy of 
the latter, vessels of every kind are in constant danger 
of running aground, and nothing but the greatest 
vigilance of the commander and pilot can keep a 
steamer from running upon the sand-banks, from 
whence she is dislodged with much exertion, and 
frequently after great loss of time. Native boats 
getting upon a bank or shoal at this season, and 
when the river happens to be falling, are some- 
times, from the want of energy of the native 
character, left high and dry upon the sand by 
the water receding, where they remain till the next 
rainy season. In descending with the current, the 
liability of vessels to run aground is far greater than 
in going up stream, as the ripple caused by the bar 
or shoal does not discover itself so much upon the 
upper side as the lower side of the bar, and as the 
vessel's progress with the current is so much more 
rapid. When the ground is taken by a vessel 
coming down too, she is more difficult to get off, the 
chances being that she must be ‘worked over’ the 
bar or shoal in order to get her afioat again. The 
velocity of the current of the Ganges is less at this 
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period than during the rainy season, the average 
between Allahabad and Rajmahal probably not 
exceeding 24 miles per hour. The only difficulties 
met with in navigating the Soonderbunds arise from 
the narrowness of the channel and the acuteness of 
the angles formed by it. These obstacles, however, 
apply only to steamers in turning the bends. The 
tide governs the current, which is sluggish, and of 
course alternately flows up from as well as down to 
thesea. Notwithstanding all the impediments which | 
nature has placed in the way of the navigation of 
the Ganges in the low-water or dry season, it is still 

even then available for carrying on the traftic of the 

country to an extent that the resources of science 

and capital would find it no easy task to provide a 

substitute for. 

“ Traffic—The traffic on the Ganges, could it be 
precisely stated, would probably appear exaggerated ; 
but no means exist of ascertaining it with any ap- 
proximation to exactness. A statement of the river 
tonnage arriving at or departing from Calcutta would 
give but a very limited view of the subject,—leaving 
out, as it would do, the intermediate traffic between 
some of the principal cities and marts of India. The 
face of the broad stream may be seen sometimes 
covered with whole fleets of river craft. At the | 
Jungeepore toll, on the Bhaugruttee, the only point 
except Calcutta where there is any return made, the 
number of these vessels which passed was, in the 
year 1844,—50,320 boats, the tonnage of which was 
upwards of three quarters of a million tons. The | 
articles enumerated consisted of grain, pulse, salt, 
sugar, indigo, cotton, saltpetre, oil, seeds, mangoes, 
vegetables, coals, lime, fire-wood, straw, &c., &¢., Ke. 
In the above, no account is taken of vessels with 
Government troops, stores, or ammunition, nor of 
opium. The number of river craft arrriving at Cal- 
cutta by the Soonderbund rivers, upon which toll 
was collected in 1844, amounted to 125,000 boats 
or an average of 340 per day,—the total tonnage of 
which is about a million and a quarter tons. The traf- 
fic at these two points alone added together (which 
it is fair to do) amount to upwards of 2,000,000 tons, 


or four times as much as the whole sea traflic in ships | 
to and from Calcutta: no account was taken of boats | 


under the burthen of 28 maunds. The returns from 

the Government Inland Steam Department, in the | 
same year 1844, gave 39 voyages, carrying 45,500 | 
packages of goods, besides treasure, and 2,500 pas- 
sengers, and show a return of upwards of 56,0007. 
From Mirzapore, a great mart on the Ganges, it is 
reckoned that 18,000 tons of cotton, 2,000 tons of | 
sugar, 1,000 tons of saltpetre, 1,500 tons of indigo 

and 1,300 tons of shell-lac and lac dye, are annually 

sent down to Calcutta ; whilst there is received at 

Mirzapore from Calcutta, yearly, 8,000 tons of metal 

and hardware, 5,000 bales of twist, 3,000 packages | 
of British silk and cotton goods, and 10,000 packages 
of other piece goods. The far greater part of the enor- 
mous traffic on the Ganges is carried on by means 
of the native craft.” 

The general features of Mr. Robinson’s plan 
are as follows.— 

“Up to 1844, no attempt had been made by 
private parties to follow the example set by the 
East India Company, and the navigation of the 
Ganges by native river boats and the steamers of 
the Government of India remained such as has been 
described. In that year the writer arrived in India, | 
and, after the examination of the subject referred to, 
and communicating his views to his friends, a Com- 
pany was formed for establishing and running a line 
of iron steamers upon his plans for conveying freight 
and passengers between Calcutta and Allahabad or | 
Mirzapore, and to which was given the name of the 
Gances Steam Navication Company. The Ganges 
Company decided to order three steamers in the 
first instance, but shortly afterwards increased the 
number to five, and entrusted the writer's firm to 
supply them. The views which guided him in 
laying down the design of the new steamers were | 
these :— Ist. That the time required by Government 
steamers for performing the distance was excessive, | 
and that it should be done in one-half the time, in 
order to develope fully the advantages of Steam | 
Navigation; —consequently, that higher speed was 
necessary for the new steamers. 2nd. That the | 
speed was not attainable upon the double vessel or | 
tug system; and consequently, that the engines and | 


jor cargo and passengers, and 
| engines; and the three others for cargo or freight 


| below. 
| pilot service, the writer proceeds :— 


| for a moment, 





cargo should go into a single vessel of adequate size 
and suitable form. 3rd. That the single vessel system 
is more economical of power than the double vessel 


or tug system; that is to say, a single steamer, capable | 


of carrying a weight of 100 tons, will not require as 
many horses’ power to propel it at any given speed 
as two vessels carrying between them 100 tons. * * 
ith. That the greater length and breadth of vessel or 


| larger area thus requisite could navigate the Soon- 


derbunds, could be made manageable under the 
difficulties of the river, and could be constructed of 
suitable strength and lightness of draught. 5th. 
That in the same measure that the time of the 


voyage is shortened, the number of voyages in a | 
You either then augment the 


year are increased. 
profits, or can lower the rate for carrying freight and 
passengers with an equal profit, and a corresponding 
benefit to the public. 6th. That a single large and 
powerful steamer could take a heavy extra cargo 
during the rainy season of four months annually, 
when there is ample depth of water in every part 
of the river. 7th. That as respects passengers, by 
placing the passenger cabins upon deck, and ‘forward’ 
of the machinery and funnel, little annoyance or heat 
from that souree would be experienced. In con- 
formity with these views, it was determined that the 
first two of the new steamers should be adapted beth 


only, with non-condensing engines.” 

The first establishment of Mr. Robinson’s 
steam-vessels on the Gangesis stated at page 49 
of his book. 


These carry from 400 to 600 tons of 
cargo, according to the depth of water. 

What the East India Company might do for 
the improvement of the river itself is indicated 
After urging an improvement of the 


“ When the size of the Ganges river and the large 
volume of water poured down by it, even in the dry 
season, are mentioned, persons unacquainted with the 
rivers of India are apt to smile incredulously on its 
being added that the depth in the channel in many 
places does not exceed 3 feet 6 inches or 4 feet in 
the dry season. The fact, however, cannot be doubted 
Again, when it is considered that 
a steamer that can carry only itself at 2 feet 6 inches 
draught, shall carry 200 tons at 3 feet 6 inches, 400 
tons at 4 feet 6 inches, it will be perceived that the 
last foot is worth the other three and a half. A con- 
sequence flowing from this is, that with the first- 
named draught of water, the steamer, if ‘dependent 
upon freight, could only be run at a loss; with the 
second, would probably pay a profit; and with the 
third, would return a large profit. * * The import- 
ance of increased depth, thus shown to be so great, 


| naturally leads to the inquiry whether it is practicable 
| to obtain it, and if it be practicable, whether at an 


expense that could be met. * * It has already been 


| stated that the bed of the river is composed of sand; 


the exceptions (of which there are a few) do not affect 
the question, because there is abundance of depth 
over the hard parts of its bed. This sandy formation, 
which is the cause of the evil of the extreme shal- 
lowness, affords facilities for remedying it; and the 
deepening of the channel where necessary, without 
permanent or costly engineering works, is a task 
which the author believes to be perfectly practicable. 
All that is wanted is to aid the slow but certain 
powers of Nature by the application of scientific 
skill and practical experience, combined with the 


| cheap labour and the simple ‘means and appliances’ 


already in existence in India, and with, in some places, 
the steam engine applied to machinery afloat. In 
some places the improvements might be effected in 
a single season, whilst in other cases years of steady 
perseverance in the necessary measures would be 
required; and even when the deepening is accom- 


| plished, the same measures must be continued ina 


lesser degree, in order to secure what may have been 
gained. The principles upon which these views are 
based, are—Ist, That the water of the Ganges holds 
in suspension the fine sand with which it forms the 
shallows, the bars, and the banks, 2nd, That just 


| the great length of one of these vessels, whe 


have condensing | 


| ting over. 
| in command of it took great interest in the proceed 
The vessels there described are of | 
| a very large class,—nearly 200 feet long and 30 
| feet wide; and he has a still larger class, 250 
| feet long and 40 feet wide, designed for cargo 
| only. 








in the measure that the water is kept in agitat; 

{whether by the natural action of the cum 

other means,) will it hold more or less of this fa 
sand in suspension. 3rd, That wherever the a 
tion exceeds a certain degree at any spot, thane 
water is deepening; and wherever at any spot it j 
minus this degree of agitation, there the Water hi 
shoaling. This is aptly illustrated by a circumstay 
of common occurrence to the new Steamers, From 
D it ge 


aground upon a shallow in an oblique position With 
1 


| respect to the direction of the current, the water 9) 


the side where the velocity is increased by the oh 
struction of the vessel becomes in a little time d 
and a channel is formed which generally enables 
to be got off; and on the other, or lee side, where thy 
velocity of the current is diminished, it shoals up 9 
that in a few hours (should the vessel remain fast 
long) a sand-bank makes its appearance above thd 


| surface of the water, upon which one may jump o 


But an example of what was done by very small 
means, in an instance that came within the author 
knowledge, will serve to show more definitely w 

might be done to improve the navigation by adequa 

measures. In the month of April (the worst par 
of the dry season) in 1847, at a place a few miles aboys 
Benares, the water had gradually shallowed to 2 fee 
6 inches. Upon this shoal several of the Gover 
ment steamers, at well as the new steamer Benare 
stuck fast, and met with much detention before get 
Being near a military station, the officey 


ings of getting off the Benares; and after she had 
passed down, he in the most spirited manner (acti r. 
upon the writer’s suggestion, that some good resul 
might be produced by manual interposition) collected 
a number of natives, whom he directed so skilful 
to disturb the sand at the bottom of the water with 
pointed poles or bamboos, that, in a few days, a 
much of the sand had been carried away by 
current, that a channel through the shoal of 4} fee 
deep, and amply wide enough for a steamer, was th 
formed. This channel then remained open during 
the rest of the dry season, and the steamers passed 
through it without once grounding. Should the In- 
dian Government seriously turn its attention to the 
truly important matter of improving the Navigation 
of the Ganges, it would be highly desirable, in order 
to obtain something like a guarantee for the carrying 
out of the great work, and when carried out, for its 
being preserved in at least an equally available state, 
—that the principle of making the remuneration 0 
the Engineer-in-chief commensurate with the amount 
of good effected rather than with the duration of 
service, was adopted from the first, and continued 
ever afterwards. The field is grand and vast, leta 


| fit labourer be selected to operate in it, and let him 
| be paid for his work, and that liberally. 
| of effecting the contemplated improvements would not 


The means 


be wanting: they may indeed be said to exist already 
in the tolls collected on the boats passing through 
the Bhaugruttee to the amount of 16,000/., and 
through the Soonderbunds to the amount of 17,000 
per annum, and even additional tolls would be readily 
and freely paid both by the Native boat and the 
Steam traffic for real improvements in the navigation; 
but, as already observed, permanent and costly en- 
gineering works are not necessary, and it is believed 
the outlay required would be very moderate, whilst 
enormous good to the country would be the result” 


It thus appears that the energy and enter 
prise of a single Englishman, unaided by 
Government and even experiencing opposition 
from them as competitors, have been successful 
in greatly improving the system of navigating 
the Ganges. Mr. Robinson has shown in what 
way the rulers of India may henceforth pre 
ceed to carry out the navigation not only 
that river, but of the Indus, of the Five Rivers 
and of other large navigable streams of th 
country. Whether or not railways may & 
profitably established in India remains to be 
seen; but it is proved that waterways exis 
which can, by means of large and pow 
boats, be rendered available at once for a sy* 
tem of steam communication at a velocity d 
from 10 to 12 miles an hour. We see no ree 
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= why by an extension of the same system a 
current oy aol of 15 miles an hour may not be attained. 
of this fg Qn the Indus there seems little more of diffi- 
T the agia Ml tty than is experienced on the Ganges. The 
ot, there th, soho is more rapid,—and therefore speed 
NY spot it j = ower are the more requisite; but for 
ue i shout 500 miles there are not less than 5 feet 
1ers. Fron f water,—and therefore no obstacle exists up 


ip that point for even the largest class of vessels 


when j ° 
ae sted. Beyond that, the smaller class will be 


sition with 













he water ogi elective for 500 miles more. ' 

by the oh Mr. Bourne’s pamphlet consists of a report 
‘ime d nade by him to a party of gentlemen in Eng- 
enables hel nd interested in the enterprise of extending 






e, Where th 
shoals Up m 
Nain fast s 


eam navigation in India by private funds. It 
ould seem that there is abundant scope for 
joth the exertions of the East India Company 





















coal ad the energy of individuals. From Mr. 
‘Very ie ' fourne’s book it will be gathered that there is 
he authorg ample room and demand on the Godavery and 
nitely whadll the Nerbudda Rivers, as well as on the Ganges 
by adequatg and Indus, to open up avenues of extensive 
Worst parfl mercantile communication. He proposes that 
miles aboyal four vessels of a yet lighter construction and 


ed to 2 fe ‘ 
he Gover 
er Benare 
before get 
, the officer 
le proceed 
er she had 





jess draught of water than any that have hither- 
to been made should be constructed, so as to 
mvigate the upper reaches of those shallow 
reams that have not yet been touched by 
seam navigation; and that these should sail 
m as little as twelve inches of water,—with 
wheels to help them off or over sandbanks when 








wed en requisite. Here is a new field for enterprise 
1) collected and experiment which does not interfere with 
0 skilfuliygl anything already established,—but will, if suc- 
water with essful, extend steam navigation to points, as 
w days, sf we have said, hitherto unvisited by it. Mr. 
ay by Bourne has been in India as an engineer of one 
of 4) feel of the proposed railroads; and having examined 
a the country well, has returned with the opinion 
a aaa that for many years to come steam navigation 
Id the In- must play a much more important part in the 
ion to they taflic of India than the railway system :— 
Navigation ist, because the rivers exist while the railways 
e, in order 0 not, — secondly, because the economy of 


1e carrying ater conveyance will exceed that of railways. 
out, for its 
able state, 
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he amount 
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‘he means 


Mr. Bourne’s pamphlet contains much inter- 
esting information regarding the traffic of the 
Indian rivers,—showing the probability of a 
large return for skilful enterprise on their waters. 
Asa specimen of the matter of interest which 
iis pages present, we give the following passage 
m the colonization of Cashmere.— 

“Though not falling strictly within the business of 


















would not thisreport, I nevertheless take occasion to mention, 
st already that perhaps one of the main advantages of the 
: through stablishment of Steam Navigation upon the Indus 
002., andi is the facility it would afford for colonizing Cash- 
f 17,0004 mere, and other contiguous districts in the hills, with 
be readily m English population, holding their lands by a 
| and theif military tenure. Such a Colony would constitute a 
avigation; i great fortress, that would overawe the whole of cen- 





costly en- 
: believed 
ite, whilst 
e result.” 


tal Asia, and obviate the necessity of having so large 
astanding army in the Punjaub. And as the climate 
f Cashmere is one that would be congenial to the 

glish constitution, and as Steam Navigation upon 
the Indus and Jailum would render the country easily 
proachable, it may be presumed that there would 








d enter- 








ided bi reo : : . 
oct. Lot be much difficulty in the establishment of a 
op . tlony in the manner suggested. Cashmere is about 
1ecessfil 


120 miles long and about 20 miles broad, and is 
tacircled by a range of lofty mountains, through one 
% which the Jailum has worn a passage, and which 





vigating 
in what 











rth pro chasm constitutes a pass or gate by which the valley 
only off Sentered from the Punjaub. The population which, 
Rivers, enty-five years ago, was 800,000, is now only 

of the 20,000; and the oppression of the Sikhs, who con- 
may be quered the country in 1819, has been such as to 
1s to be e nearly extinguished trade of every kind. The 
ys exis ew of the country are a most ingenious people, 
om have lost their martial spirit during a long course 


of oppression ; and there are large tracts of rich land 
which would be available for settlers, and for the 
poduce of which a ready outlet would be afforded. 

mere supplies the whole of India with saffron, 
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and its attar of roses is much superior to the Persian, 
or to that of any other country. Rice is grown with 
great success, and also maize, gram, wheat, barley, 
and millet; and the whole of the fruits and vegetables 
usual in England are producible in great perfection. 
The country is also favourable to the production of 
silk. The shawls of Cashmere find their way into 
all countries, and fire-arms and cutlery of a most 
perfect description are made by the native artisans. 
The paper of Cashmere is finer than that made in 
India; the lacquered ware is highly valued; and the 
production of the lapidaries in rock crystal and chal- 
cedony display much taste and skill. Whether as re- 
gardsthe salubrity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, 
the docileingenuity of its inhabitants or the strength of 
its position, Cashmere seems to be pointed out as an 
eligible site for a colony which would constitute a 
bulwark against the invasion of India from the north- 
west, and at the same time overawe India and the 
Punjaub by the spectacle of a little England on the 
frontier, following the ordinary avocations of peace, 
but prepared for war on any emergency. ‘The most 
economical mode of establishing an English colony in 
the manner suggested would probably be, to recruit 
an army for India in England, on the understanding 
that, after a certain period of service, the whole army, 
both officers and men, should he settled in Cashmere, 
receiving each a tract of land on the condition that 
he and his descendants should be ready to do military 
service for it when required. It might be a further 
advantage if the persons thus settling were to form 
alliances with the Syah Posh, a people of the Ilindoo 
Koosh inhabiting Kaffirstan, lying on the north of 
Cabool, and who are reputed to be the descendants 
of the Greeks settled at Bactra by Alexander. The 
Syah Posh are a fair and handsome people, and for 
ages have held their country, in spite of the combined 
machinations of the Mahometan nations around 
to dispossess them of it; and the allianee of this people 
would be tantamount to the establishment of another 
colony in the mountains north of Cabool, whereby 
the ultimate occupation of the valley of Cabool and of 
the Pass of Bamian would be facilitated, should that 
measure appear desirable at any future time. It will 
be obvious to the most cursory observer, that while 
the establishment of Steam Navigation upon the In- 
dus would facilitate the colonization of Cashmere and 
the Himalaya, the establishment of such colonies 
would, in return, necessarily augment the Indus 
trade: and it is only with reference to its operation 
upon the Indus trade that the question has here to 
be considered. Apart, however, from the accession 
of trade due to this cause, the fact of establishing upon 
the Indus steamers of the kind proposed would in- 
crease the demand of the Punjaub for such articles as 
woollen cloths, locks, hinges and screws, and copper, 
lead and other metals. It does not appear probable 
that the cotton fabrics of that country would be sup- 
planted immediately by those of England, which, 
though finer, are not so thick or so well adapted to a 
climate which, in winter, is exceedingly cold.” 

The East India Company may be congratulated 
on the great and rapid extension of mercantile 
intercourse and wealth which these volumes 
appear to promise for their territories,— espe- 
cially for their new acquisition. They have 
annexed a country already threaded by great 
ways of communication in districts rich in 
agricultural means, and capable of raising in 
unlimited quantity all the valuable products of a 
tropical clime. Sugar, cotton, tea seem equally 
to find here a congenial soil and climate. ‘The 
Company have but, it would seem, to avail 
themselves of their resources by means which 
are ready to their hand,—in order that the 
blessings of civilization may follow rapidly on 
the path of war and conquest, and that the 
people of that great Oriental continent may be 
enabled to enjoy in the highest degree the 
beneficent rule of wise and virtuous Englishmen. 


The Ballad of Edwin and Emma. By David 
Mallet. With Notes and Illustrations, by 
Frederick T. Dinsdale, Esq. L.L.D. Bell. 

Axsovut four miles from Barnard Castle, on the 

Tees in Yorkshire (a scene rendered familiar to 

many by the pencil of Mr. Turner), is a village 








called Bowes, distinguished for the remains of 
a noble Norman keep and for the following 
entry in its parish register :— 

“ Rodger Wrightson, jun. and Martha Railton, 
both of Bowes, buried in one grave: He died ina 
Fever, and upon tolling his Passing Bell, she cryd 
out my heart is broken, and in a Few hours Expired, 
purely through Love, March 15th, 1714-15.” 

After the word ‘ purely’ is added in a later hand- 
writing, ‘‘as supposed,’’-—and at the end is 
added, ‘‘ aged about 20 years each.” This ac- 
count is confirmed and illustrated by a letter, 
without date, written from a curate at Bowes to 
a friend in Cumberland.— 

“ To Mr. Copperthwaite at Marrick. 

“ Worthy Sir.—As to the affair mentioned in 
yours; it happened Jong before my time. I have 
therefore been obliged to consult my Clerk, and an- 
other person in the neighbourhood, for the truth of 
that melancholy event. The history of it is as 
follows. The family name of the young man was 
Wrightson; of the young maiden, Railton. They 
were both much of the same age; that is, growing 
up to twenty. In their birth was no disparity: but 
in fortune, alas! she was his inferior. His father, a 
hard old man, who had by his toil acquired a hand. 
some competency, expected and required that his 
son should marry suitably. But, as amor vincet 
omnia, his heart was unalterably fixed on the pretty 
young creature already named. Their courtship, 
which was all by stealth, unknown to the family, 
continued about a year. When it was found out, 
old Wrightson, his wife, and particularly their 
crooked daughter Hannah, flouted at the maiden, 
and treated her with notable contempt. For they 
held it as a maxim, and a rustic one it is, that blood 
was nothing without groats. The young lover sick- 
ened, and took to his bed about Shrove Tuesday, 
and died the Sunday se’nnight after. On the last 
day of his illness, he desired to see his mistress. She 
was civilly received by the mother, who bid her 
welcome—when it was too late. But her daughter 
Hannah lay at his back, to cut them off from all 
opportunity of exchanging their thoughts. At her 
return home, on hearing the bell toll out for his 
departure, she screamed aloud that her heart was 
burst, and expired some moments after. The then 
curate of Bowes inserted it in his register, that they 
both died of love, and were buried in the same grave, 
March 15, 1714.—I am, dear sir, yours, &c.’’ 

On this simple and touching story, Mallet, 
it is well known, founded his beautiful ballad 
of ‘Edwin and Emma,’ first printed by the 
Baskervilles at Birmingham in 1760,—subse- 
quently illustrated by the late Mr. Arnald the 
landscape painter,—and now illustrated by Dr. 
Dinsdale in a matter-of-fact style worthy of 
Ritson or of Tom Hearne. All that the Will 
Office of the Archdeaconry of Richmond in 
Yorkshire can supply about the Wrightsons and 
the Railtons, and every entry in the parish 
register of Bowes, have been inspected (and if 
thought necessary quoted) in illustration of the 
subject. Dr. Dinsdale’s great merit is that of 
exhausting every probable source of informa- 
tion :—and equal industry spent in illustration 
of a more important subject would have led 
the same gentleman to equally curious and more 
important results. Had he made a real York- 
shire worthy, Edward Fairfax the translator of 
Tasso, for instance, the Rodger Wrightson of 
his untiring and successful researches, the future 
biographer of our poets would have had a less 
barren story to tell than is now, unfortunately, 
the case of a really great name in English 
literature. 

Dr. Dinsdale was at school for some time at 
Bowes,—and became in this way acquainted 
with the homes, if not with the story, of 
Edwin and Emma. Such is his enthusiasm on 
the subject, that he has recently marked the 
grave of his hero and heroine with a tasteful 
unpretending monument and a brief and suit- 
able inscription. In this he has not even men- 
tioned his own name :—an omission which some 
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future Old Mortality will we trust make good.— 
That his example will be contagious we doubt: 
—though there are other subjects of a similar 
character equally inviting and still in need of 
illustration. The Livesand Loves of John Hewit 
and Sarah Drew, two lovers struck dead by light- 
ning, with their genealogies and wills, mightmake 
an entertaining volume for the Percy or Camden 
Societies. Their sad fate has been commented on 





by Pope and Gay— imitated in part by Thomson 
in his ‘Celadon and Amelia,’—and the epitaph by 
Pope has been parodied by Lady Mary Wortley | 
Montague. Here are materials to go to work | 
upon. Then, the monument at Stanton Har- | 
court (which we saw the other day) is in need 
of restoration. Will no Stanton Harcourt en- | 
thusiast do as much for John Hewit and Sarah | 
Drew as Dr. Dinsdale has done for Rodger | 
Wrightson and Martha Railton? 

Dr. Dinsdale has prefixed a brief, and as far 
as it goes an accurate, memoir of Mallet. But | 
the poet of ‘Edwin and Emma’ deserved a | 
fuller biography at his hands. Not that Mallet | 
is by any means even a second-rate poet; but | 
his life is worth writing from the particular | 
parts which he played in a variety of transac- | 
tions. He was hired by Bolingbroke to traduce | 
Pope; he was Bolingbroke’s literary executor; | 
he was secretary to Frederick Prince of Wales, | 
the father of George III.; he was, in conjunc- | 
tion with Glover, intrusted by Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough with the papers of the hero of Blen- 
heim, and paid by the Duchess for alife which he | 
was to write, but of which he never wrote a line; | 
he had an active hand in Byng’s execution; and | 
he helped materially to confirm the religious | 
opinions of Gibbon the historian. Nor is this all. 
It is of Mallet that Wedderburn said, ‘I feel an 
unaccountable propensity to believe the contrary 
of what he tells me,’’-—and that Johnson said, 
**he was ready for any dirty job.” . . “I never 
catched Mallet,” said the same authority, “in 
a Scotch accent; and yet Mallet was past five- 
and-twenty before he came to London.” Of 
how few Scotchmen can this be said! 





A Narrative of Events in Vienna, from Latour | 
to Windischgritz. By Berthold Auerbach. | 
Translated by J. E. Taylor. Bogue. 

Tue daily newspaper is the great Chronicler of 

the nineteenth century :—which indeed required | 

a steel pen and a steam press to record it and 

to keep pace with its hurrying events. The 

trumpet which yesterday startled the lazy tents 
of the North is to-day heard in the South,— 
another and another nation has arisen from its 
leaden sleep of ages,—and we are eagerly look- 
ing in a fresh direction, unable to give even a | 
glance at what so lately engrossed all our 

thoughts and feelings. Sobe it! We mustleave 

to another age and generation the task of testing | 
the character of that chronicle which feeds and 

satisfies ourselves. We have no leisure in these 

stirring times for analysis or comparison,—no 

time to link causes and consequences together, — 

no opportunity of separating truth from false- | 
hood. 

Under other circumstances and at another | 
period, this little volume would have been most | 
welcome; but the stirring incident on which it 
is founded has become old in interest amid | 
newer appeals,—and all hearts are now with | 
_ Kossuth and his gallant countrymen. Yet the | 
consequences of the passing Revolution which | 
stirred up the old Austrian people will never | 
die.— 


Who overcomes 
By force hath overcome but half his foe. 


The humanities and conventionalities which 
held together the old Government and the people 
—the friendly and family feeling that made an 
Austrian despotism endurable in Austria—are 


| against hordes of barbarians. 


| end of the room, a young man, in the dress of the 
| Academic Legion, was stretched upon a bed, sleep- 


gone for ever. Windischgritz and Jellachich, 
the Croats and the Camarilla, may, with the aid 
of Russian bayonets and barbarism, have their 
triumph of the hour ;—but restorations are im- 
possible. The past is a fact which neither sove- 
reign nor people can forget. And what a past! 
From September to November is a period of 
three months only :—yet how distant the one 
date is from the other may be read on the title- 
page of this book. It is “from Latour to Win- 
dischgritz”’ ! 

But, as before acknowledged, we have no 
time for speculation ; and must, therefore, be 
content to glean here and there such scenes as 
will bring the place and the hour most vividly 
before the reader. We were told, for example— 
all Europe resounded with the tale—that during 
those eventful three months Vienna was in a 
state of anarchy. Let us test this assertion by 
the report of an eye-witness.— 





“The Diet continues its sittings peaceably, and is 
regarded by all as the legitimate safeguard and sheet- 
anchor of the State. The Camarilla has been the 
only object of hostility, which continued to play off 
its secret intrigues, during the existence of the con- | 
stitutional government, and at will superseding its | 
powers. Latour fell a victim; he met with a just | 
punishment, but perpetrated in an unrighteous | 
manner, for his treachery to truth. For the very 
reason that no revolution has taken place within 
Vienna, the Court party seem resolved to force it 
into one from without; and yet Vienna now stands 
merely on the defensive, in a position of self-defence 


* October 12. 

“Tn the Diet at noon Schuselka reported on the 
negotiations with Auersperg. The latter has left 
the Belvedere, and taken up a position outside the 
city. His union with Jellachich is generally expected. 
In the afternoon I went for the first time with some | 
friends to the Central Committee of the democratic 
clubs, which holds its permanent sittings in the hotel 
‘Zur Ente.’ The meetings are held in a large room 
on the second story. In every corner stood weapons, 
carbines, muskets, and swords; heaps of balls and 
cartridges were seen in the open cupboards. At one 





ing calmly. The poor fellow had gone through 
enough toil and disquiet when awake, and he now 
slept on, heedless of the noise around. On the oppo- 
site side of the room sat the enigmatical Chaisés, a 
kind of Cagliostro in politics, on whom every one looks 
with a mental reserve, but who nevertheless exercises 
an undeniable influence as if with a demoniacal 
power. There he sat counting out to some newsmen 
the money they had to pay for placards and the 
like. Dr. Tausenau, a man just turned of forty, with 
a dark complexion, full features, and a rather pointed 
chin, whois said to possess next to Schutte the greatest 
command of speech, presided at a long table in the 
middle of the room. A secretary sat by his side 
taking minutes of the proceedings, and next to him 
Ludwig Eckart, his fine figure set off to advantage 
by the military dress, Like many others who at 
the present time ride the wild horse of ultra-demo- 
eracy, he formerly devoted himself exclusively to 

the spiritless Viennese belles lettres, and shed his ink | 
freely in newspaper battles. Jellinek also was pre- 
sent, the busy, political Magus from the North. His | 
transparent features bespeak great mental activity, | 
while his rather emaciated figure is a living proof | 
that abstractions do not make a man stout; his | 
manner is perpetually restless, his hands are always | 
in motion; one minute he rushes as it were upon 
his opponent, and the next he starts back to fix the 
spectacles on the bridge of his nose. Jellinek | 
belongs to a class of men who are thoroughly up- 

right, but whose natures are at the same time 

forced; partly from a consistency to his adopted or 

self-discovered principles, partly from the rapid sue- 

cession of events, he has been carried beyond his own 

natural opinions. In his desire, as he fancies, not 

to remain behind his own convictions and the march 

of events, he presses forward beyond the mark; hence 

arises his feverish impatience, his confusedness in 

discussion, appealing to a thousand irrelevant mat- | 
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hee 


ters, all which together prevent any proper debe. 
There is a kind of rash fanaticism in men frp 
forced natures, which does not allow the 0 very 
arguments to be calmly presented and discumed, at 
art of listening, of entering with fidelity and cand ~ 
into another man’s views, is here lost, Whilst i 
opponent is speaking, the listener stands, so to 8a 
ready with the arrow of thought in his hand wait’ 
to let it fly as soon as the speaker stops, and} 
shoots into the air. * * Another remarkable oa 
in this meeting was Dr. Frank,—a man of “ 
posing and powerful figure, as if formed for & suit 
of armour. There was a discussion to-day, whether 
as a well-trained soldier, he might not be invested 
with the military command of Vienna. He and 
Messenhauser were the candidates of the democratie 
party, whilst another party (which had properly Do 
name) wanted to have a retired officer named Spitz. 
hiitl appointed to the command.” 

We will ngw visit the Students’ Committee,— 

“The court-yard of the Aula was filled witha crowd 
of armed men,—in fact at this time there was scaree| 
a man tobe seen without arms. Upon the assurance 
of our conductor we were admitted, and mounted 
two flights of stairs. On the stairs we heard one 
man calling to another, warning him not to go about 
with loaded arms; and in fact, considering hoy 
many thousands of people, who never handleda gun 
before, are now running about with firearms, it jg 
wonderful that so few accidents occur. - In the cor. 


|ridor students were lying about upon straw, and 


glasses of wine stood on a bench; large bags of 
tobacco and cigars, sent by the Municipal Counei 
for the common use, were being carried into the 
different rooms. We entered the room in which 
the Permanent Committee held its meetings. There 
was a conscientious earnestness in the proceedings of 
the Committee which could not be mistaken. Reports 
came flowing in, and the people had to be kept back, 
that each might be heard in turn. Here,a spy has 
been taken; one of the students is ordered to go 
with him into the examination-room. Another man 
comes with a complaint that the armed people do 
not keep together, and that there is a want of am- 
munition, ete.:—he is referred to the Commander. 
in-chief. A third bringsa report of facts attesting the 
arbitrary conduct and cruelties of the troops on the 
Belvedere: these are entered in the Minutes. The 
inhabitants of a neighbouring village send all theirarms, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of Jellachich, 
All and every one hasten in the first place to lay their 
representations before the students’ Committee, 
This is the public body in nearest connection with 
the people, and the authority of which they most 
readily acknowledge. The impression produced by 
the whole proceedings was of a thoroughly manly 
and earnest character. A young student of the 
name of Hofer, with noble features, and a voice 
evidently subdued by protracted exertion and want 
of sleep, was just then presiding. A gentle hint was 
at once sufficient to direct and regulate the discus 
sions. * * I had a desire to see the Croats, and we 
were conducted into the room where they were con- 
fined. The apartment was tolerably spacious, and 
the furniture consisted of some chairs and a bench: 
straw was strewn on the floor on each side, the length 
of the room. In one corner sat a man, his chin 
pressed upon his clenched fist, eyeing us with a fixed 
stare. At the window stood a group, conversing in 
a strange language, and close by sat a fellow squatted 
on the floor, mending his trowsers; by his side lay 
another, stretched out at full length, fast asleep; 
whilst others again, likewise extended on the floor, 
looked up at us, their chin pressed into their hand. 
Upon a chair by the door sat a young man, with red 
cheeks and a fair complexion; but a short time ago 
he had been a student at Vienna, and when taken 
prisoner he was disguised as an old man with grey 
hair and grey beard. The Croats, with their close- 
fitting trowsers and dirty shirts, their feet wound 
round with rags, had a perfectly foreign look and 
lineaments—a narrow forehead, brown eyes, turned- 
up nose, well formed mouth and chin, black hair 
and dark complexion. Besides the evident conscious 
ness of imprisonment, which did not however seem 
to weigh heavily on them, their features had that 
inexpressible cast of melancholy, which is seen = 
the human face when the powers of man’s nature 
are not fully and freely developed. Naturalists find 
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ihis feature also in the higher species of animals, espe- 
sally among dogs. I say this without any intention 
farther than to explain what I mean by this melan- 
holy cast of expression. I confess that it gave me 
geling of sadness to see these poor fellows, allured 
: from their Steppes by a bold intriguer, for 
* * 





away : int 
nere mad purposes of murder and ambition. 


We left the room. A man was pacing up and down 
dhe corridor, dressed in a brown paletot, and with 
shite hair, upon which was stuck a cap embroidered 
pith red and gold. A handsome student with a 
prown beard walked by his side, conversing 

yith the old man and paying him great respect. 
The latter was the Hungarian minister, General | 
pecsey, who was a prisoner here in the Aula, but | 
ared not at all to feel ill-at-ease. We also went 
ato the room where the examinations are held. 
qhere sat a student before a desk, which was placed | 
pon the floor; by his side was the secretary." One 
if the National Guards brought in a woman for 
guination—a figure stranger than the liveliest 
pagination could paint. She had on a faded, 
nmpled, green silk bonnet, with a long old-fushioned 

k, a red handkerchief tied round her forehead, a 
gort silk cloak which had once been blue, a large 
own apron and large men’s boots; a toothless, 
ixty, sallow face, and dark pinched-up eyes with a 
mafty expression, glancing quickly from one side to 
other, and smiling at every one, completed the 
picture of this strange apparition. The National 
Guard had just surprised her in the act of secretly 
gring a letter to a man, which he was to put into 
the post outside the city. He had taken her into 
astody, with the letter, and brought her to the Aula. 
The letter was in a lady’s fine handwriting, and ad- | 
dressed to the Countess Bathyany at Ischl. I could | 
wt learn itscontents. It was natural to suspect that 
itis person was a man in disguise ; she was ordered 
take off her bonnet and head-gear, and a profu- 
ion of short black hair appeared. Some grenadiers, 
jwever, who came in, recognized her to bea female 
atler, and she now declared that her name was 
Antonia von Hipfuner, a lady of noble birth, and that 
se was blessed with four children, in saying which 
te raised four of her fingers. I did not hear what 
heame of the strange creature, for at this moment 
there was an uproar in the court of the Aula as in 
asorm. The dead body of a student was just 
bought in, which had been found on the Belvedere, 
dter the departure of the troops. The corpse was 
fightfully mutilated. * * And now there rose in the 
dula shouts and howling and heart-rending cries for 
vengeance, such as I had never before heard. The 
romen wept and wailed aloud; and the men—not 
students, not proletarians—raised their arms and 
wore vengeance on the House of Habsburg and 
Ferdinand ‘the kind.” I saw one burly old man, 
the tears running down his cheeks, crying out till he 
ws hoarse, ‘ Vengeance on Habsburg! Thus the 
wd Emperor has us murdered, because a single 
man has been killed!’ In the scene before me I 
beheld the flames of revolt break forth in the breasts 
dthe most easy-tempercd people on the face of the 
ath, and saw to what lengths their spirit can be 
tiven by infamous perfidy. ‘To the Diet! to the 
Diet!’ cried several voices, and instantly ‘To the 
Diet!’ resounded on every side. Thither the dead 
dy was borne, preceded by a black flag; that 
the members of the Dict should see how the troops 
¢the Emperor dealt with his people. Schuselka 
ame down, and pacified the crowd with a few words. 
But when the Prince Lubomirski set eyes upon the 
wrpse the sight drove him stark mad upon the spot. 
‘0 Jellachich! O Jellachich!’ he is said to have 
uclaimed, before the madness came upon him. * * 
I confess I grew giddy on the towering waves of the 
rvolutionary storm: I felt worn out by all I had 
Titnessed and gone through to-day.” 

On another occasion the author observes :— 

“T again attended the sitting of the Committee; 
the demeanour of the students inspires me with in- 
teasing admiration. To see men so young, gifted 
vith such power and energy, yet withal carefully 
woiding all excess, proves a healthy mind.”’ 

Here is a picture in a single sentence.— 

“This is the second Sunday that no bell has 
tolled. People, especially the women, walk silently 
church. ‘The mighty St. Stephen has sounded the | 


| alarm by day and by 


night, and how ean he call to 
prayer? In the streets every one is armed, not a 
child is to be seen.” 

We advance another wéek.— 

** October 21st 

“The third quiet Sunday yet atnidst so much dis- 
quiet! * * The manifesto of the Emperor, which 
had been talked of, came to light to-day: it speaks 
of nothing but the horrors that have transpired in 
Vienna, and proclaims that Prince Windischgratz 
had received unlimited authority and the supreme 
command of all the troops, excepting the Italian 
ones, with orders to march upon Vienna, ‘ the seat 
of the insurrection.” This Manifesto bears date the 
16th of October—the very same day on which the 
Emperor expressed to the Deputation from the Diet 
his ‘full acknowledgment’ for their suppression of 
anarchy.” 

Here are pictures of a more exciting class 
and character.— 

** October 26th. 

“Tt has been repeatedly said that troops had gone 
over to the people, and many believed this; to-day 
a number of soldiers approached the Leopoldstadt, 
bearing white flags, under the show of fraternizing 
with the citizens, upon whom they opened a mur- 
derous fire. 
truly! The Tabor, the Prater and Augarten are 
occupied by the military. The Leopoldstadt is said 
to be incapable of holding out any longer. The 
country around Vienna is in flames. In the Diet 
Schuselka observed, that the conflagration spoke 
louder than any words, and could not fail to enlighten 


| those who had hitherto not seen, or been wilfully 


blind to, the events that had transpired. 
** October 28th. 

“This then is the decisive day of battle. The distant 
roar of artillery is heard early in the morning; the géné- 
rale is beaten in all the streets, the alarm bell sounds 
from St. Stephen’s, and the quick tread of cavalry is 
heard. The house in which I am staying fronts one 
of the most crowded streets, and my apartment looks 
on to a small side street. I cannot describe the 
painful restlessness which overcomes me, sitting 
here quietly, whilst abrozd thousands are engaged in 
the struggle of life and death. A Polish Deputy, 
who lives close by, came to call on me; he too could 
not remain alone in such a time of excitement. 
Conversation goes on, but the words drop unheard 
and unheeded. My landlady joined us; a younger 
sister of hers had come in from the suburbs with her 
little child; her husband was one of the National 
Guards, and engaged in the battle. By a sudden 
impulse all the inhabitants of the house were drawn 
together—persons who ordinarily never exchanged a 
word: people were conversing on the staircase, and 
in the hall, although there was nothing to communi- 
cate, but a general feeling of anxiety. One had a 
brother, another a son, or a father, at that moment 
in the fight. 1 own that I had a feeling of shame at 
not being in arms myself. I need not explain here 







my personal position, and the considerations attached | 


to it, nor was there any longer a question as to the 
object of the struggle—it was a general conflict, in 
which no one, however untrained, could remain an 
idle spectator. I had declared my readiness to 
devote my powers to the internal service of the city. 
The people of the house had all come running to- 


gether as if a sudden conflagration had broken out, | 


and they now dispersed again on seeing that they 
could not extinguish it. * * A sitting of the Diet 
was fixed for noon to-day: we went thither armed. 
The sun shone gloriously, but the shops were all 
closed; only here and there a person appeared 
timidly, and vanished quickly again into some house 
or by-street. The quiet of the streets was like that 
of a calm moonlight night, when all are asieep. * * 
The assembly of the Diet was postponed, and the 
hall closed; we therefore returned to my dwelling, 
and the hours which we now passed are among the 
most painful I spent during the whole of this 
period.” 

We have quoted enough to enable the reader 
to judge how far the work is likely to suit his 
taste :—and have only to add, that there is pre- 
fixed a summary of the political changes which 
preceded the outburst. 








Lives of the Lindsays; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawford and Balcarres. By 
Lord Lindsay, &c. 3 vols. Murray. 

We shall hardly be accused of nourishing super- 

stitions in favour of the exclusive and unalien- 

able virtues of what the Spaniard calls “blue 
blood” while we point out that few subjects 
open such far-reaching and picturesque veins 
of interest and speculation as those of ancestry 
and descent. ‘Lives there a man with soul 
so dead” as to be insensible to the spell of 
an old family mansion, with its portraits 
and memorials belonging to every age of 

Art and every epoch of history—each having 

its own tradition? From the most ancient 

nameless piece of painted grimness down to 
the statesmen and “ high dames of Honour,” 
carefully limned by a Mytens, a Vansomer, or 

a Jamieson,—from the most Gothic effigy cut 





This is an honourable mode of warfare | 


in stone or carved in wood to the most Della- 
Cruscan bust by modern Roman sculptor,—from 
the most elaborate family-piece of the father 
and mother with their progeny of sons and 
| daughters around them to the sketchy, faded 
miniature of the Poor Relation who died young, 
—there is not a picture or an image which has 
not its life, its pathos, or its lesson. For the 
|} Same reasons any old family history conscien- 
| tiously executed must possess an attraction 
for men of thoughtful and poetical minds. It 
does not follow, nevertheless, that every pedi- 
gree shall be as rich in virtues, honours, and 
incidents as that which is here emblazoned. It 
appears to have been a habit among the 
Lindsays—especially during the last century 
—to write memoirs and preserve traditions. 
To a Norman gentleman, M. Toustain de 
Richebourg, our chronicler is indebted for 
many of his archzological materials; while 
abundance of lighter matter, concerning more 
modern times and persons, has been gathered 
from journals, diaries, and memorials kept by 
the Lindsays:—among whom Lady Aune Bar- 
nard, the authoress of ‘Auld Robin Gray’ and 
the “Sister Anne” of George the Fourth, 
| deserves honourable mention. But this is not 
all. However good the fare, it may be spoilt 
in the dressing by a clumsy or a tedious pair 
of hands. ‘To return to our figure,—it is by no 
means a constant fact that every heraldic painter 
shall execute his labour of love and reverence 
with so much sincerity, delicacy and patience 
as Lord Lindsay has. He has given us a 
book which Scott would have delighted to 
honour. 

The “lightsome Lindsays” are of French 
origin. Before their name was naturalized on 
this side of the Channel (to be spelt, as an 
appendical document exhibits it, in nearly a 
hundred different ways) it was De Limesay, 
‘of that ilk” in the “ Pays de Caux” near 
Pavilly, five leagues north-west of Rouen; and 
“Randolph de Limesay,” said to have been 
sister’s son to the Conqueror, was the first of 
the Anglo-Norman stock who settled in Eng- 
land. His descendant, Walter, settled in 
Scotland in the time of David the First. From 
this point—thanks to seals, charters, traditions, 
monuments, and “the harper’s rhyme’’—his 
descendant has been able to trace something 
like a connected history down to his own times. 
Of course, there is no following this with 
minuteness or connexion ; since there is hardly 
a page without its temptation for the student 
of manners or the weaver of romances. By 
pausing here and there on a trait or a figure 
we shall best justify the character above given, 
and most fairly indicate the amount of treasure 
stored in this delightful book. 

In the earlier portions we find a wealth of 
impressive and romantic legends. To begin, 
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for instance, with the doom of the murderers of 
the Red Cumyn.— 

“From yet another William, (de Lindsay) uncle 
of Sir William of Simontoun, and younger son of the 
first Sir William of Luffness, descended the powerful 
House of Craigie and Thurston, of whom Sir Walter 
and Sir James, mentioned in a preceding page as 
partisans of Wallace and Bruce, were successively 
representatives, Sir James, the accomplice in the 
murder of the Red Cumyn in the church of the 
Minorites at Dumfries, was sueceeded by another 
Sir James, his eldest son and heir, in whose person 
the sacrilege of the father was visited by a fearful 
retribution, as recorded by the ancient chroniclers. | 
Sir James and Roger Kirkpatrick, as you may recol- | 
lect, were partners in the deed. ‘The body of the | 
slaughtered Cumyn was watched during the night by | 
the Franciscans with the usual rites of the Church. | 
But at midnight the whole assistants fell into a dead | 
sleep, with the exception of one aged father, who | 
heard with terror and surprise a voice like that of a | 
wailing infant exclaim, ‘ How long, O Lord, shall 
vengeance be deferred » It was answered in an awful 
tone, ‘Endure with patience until the anniversary of 
this day shall return for the fifty-second time.-—In 
the year 1357,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘fifty-two years 
after Cumyn’s death, James of Lindsay was hos- 
pitably feasted in the Castle of Caerlaverock in 
Dumifries-shire, belonging to Rodger Kirkpatrick. 
They were the sons of the murderers of Cumyn. In 
the dead of night, for some unknown cause, Lindsay 
arose, and poinarded in his bed his unsuspecting host. 
He then mounted his horse to fly, but guilt and fear 
had so bewildered his senses, that, after riding all 
night, he was taken at break of day not three miles 
from the castle, and was afterwards executed by 
order of King David IT.’ Sir James, thus untimely 
cut off, was succeeded by his son, Sir John Lindsay 
of Craigie and Thurston, whose daughter and heiress 
Margaret carried the property into the family of 
Ricarton, ever since designed ‘of Craigie, the 
representatives in the collateral male line of Sir 
William Wallace. ‘The male representation of the 
Lindsays of Craigie seems then to have devolved on 
the House of Dunrod, descended from John Lindsay, 
designed ‘Dominus de Dunrod,’ in 1360, and who 
would appear to have been a younger brother of Sir 
James of Craigie, and younger son of the murderer 
of Cumyn. The Lindsays of Dunrod,a wild and 
warlike race, flourished for centuries in power and 
affluence, and their history is a dark and stormy one 
in perfect keeping with the legend attaching to the 
memory of their ancestor.” 

In a record like Lord Lindsay’s the Feud 
*‘comes out” in as startling relief as the 
Omen or the Prophecy. The “ doom of Inver- | 
queich,’’—the family quarrels with ‘“ the House | 
of Glamis,’”’—the battle with the “ Ogilvies,”’ | 
and the soldering up of the strife,—successively | 
furnish strange, graphic, stirring pages, and 
contrasts of a rude force which no imagination 
could invent. Then, from the times of Earl 
Randolph a Lindsay was sure to turn up when- 
ever there was a political brawl; and those 
were ages when every political event was a 
brawl, when Hatred, like every other commo- 
dity and creature, was as savage as it was sub- 
stantial, its language corresponding with its 
clothing andits achievements. By way of illus- 
tration we may take a passage from the life of 
“Earl Beardie,’’ Alexander Lindsay of Craw- 
ford, who, in the fifteenth century, “shared 
the chief power in Scotland” with Douglas and 
Macdonald of the Isles, the titular Earl of Ross; 
they ‘forming a mutual and secret alliance 
offensive and defensive against all men, the | 
King himself not excepted.” This gradually 
got mixed up with a Yorkist intrigue; and 
before the close of 1451 it aimed at no less a 
feat than the dethronementof the young King.— 

“Tt was about the commencement of the following 
year that the bond came to light. James sent for the 
Earl of Douglas to Stirling, and, after vainly entreat- 
ing him to break the league, stabbed him, in a parox- 
ysm of rage, with his own hand. Crawford imme- 
diately rose in rebellion, and assembling ‘the haill 











folks of Angus, and a great company of his kin and 
friends,’ encamped at Brechin, with the intention of 
intercepting the Earl of Huntley—his old antagonist 
at Arbroath—now appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
the kingdom, and who was hastening with an army 
of between three and four thousand men, composed 
chiefly of the Forbeses, Ogilvies, and other loyal clans 
of the north-east of Scotland, to his sovereign’s as- 
sistance,—James having in the meanwhile marched 
as far as Perth, with the object of effecting a junction 
with Huntley, and preventing Crawford from joining 
Douglas. The battle of Brechin was fought on As- 
cension-day, the 18th of May, 1452, at the Hair 
Cairn, on the moor, about two miles north-east of 
the town. The most determined courage was dis- 
played on both sides, and though Crawford's army, 
gathered so hastily, was far outnumbered by the 
united force of the royalists, the victory remained for 
a long time uncertain, till a company of fresh Angus- 
shire men came up to renew the battle, and, taking 
advantage of the hill-side, rushed so fiercely on Hunt- 
ley’s van guard, that his men were thrown into con- 
fusion and gave back. The Lindsays redoubled their 
efforts—the royalists retreated before their furious 
charge—the King’s standard was in danger, and 
Crawford was on the point of victory, when, pro- 
videntially for Scotland, the desertion of one of his 
most trusted vassals occasioned his defeat. This trai- 
tor was John Collace of Balnamoon, who, before the 
engagement, had requested Crawford that, in the 
event of their victory, his son might be put in fee of 
the lands of Ferne, which lay near his house and 
convenient for him. ‘ The time is short,’ replied the 
Earl, ‘stand bravely by me to-day, and prove your- 
self a valiant man, and you shall have all and more 
than your desire.” Whether Balnamoon was not 
contented with this answer, or whether, as appears to 
me more probable, he had some prior pique against 
the Earl, or whether, in fine, he hoped, by betraying 
his over-lord, to obtain the advantage of holding his 
lands directly of the Crown, I know not; but he in- 
stantly departed, as if he would have fought most 
furiously,—yet, when he saw his time come, when he 
should have supported his chief, who was then fight- 
ing ‘cruelly,’ and who, if duly seconded, would have 
won the field,—at this critical moment, I say, he 
drew off his division, consisting of three hundred men, 
armed with bills, broad-swords, battle-axes, and long- 
spears, on whom the Earl chiefly relied, and ‘in 
whose hands the haill hope of victory stood that day,” 
aside from the left wing, where they were stationed; 
and thus left the middle ward, where Crawford fought, 
exposed and unprotected, the left wing being engaged 
by the enemy. Huntley seized the opportunity to 
assault and break the troops thus laid open, and the 


| consequence was, that the ‘Tiger’s men, who were on 


the point of gaining the victory, were defeated, not- 
withstanding his frantic efforts to recover the day. 
He fled immediately to Finhayen. A son of Donald, 
Thane of Cawdor, who had been taunted with cow- 
ardice before the battle, and had fought valiantly 
throughout the day through the desire of regaining 
his character, pursued him so fiercely that he got into 
the midst of his immediate followers, and was com- 
pelled for safety to go along with them, as if he had 
been one of their party, into the castle, where he 
heard the Tiger exclaim, on alighting from his horse 
and calling fora cup of wine, that he would willingly 
pass seven years in hell, [‘ That he wad be content to 
hing seven years in hell by the breers 0° the ee’ (the 
eyelashes) is the traditional version of this exclama- 
tion.] to gain the honour of such a victory as had 
that day fallen to Huntley. The young intruder sat 
at supper in the great hall among the crowd, when 
an alarm was given that Huntley was upon them, 
—all started to their arms, and in the confusion he 
effected his escape, carrying off with him Craw. 
ford’s silver goblet, which he presented to Huntley at 
Brechin as a voucher for his singular adventure.” 
The same cup remains to this day in the 
family of the Calders (Cawdors) of Assuanlee, 
to testify—at least as infallibly as other similar 
relics—to the truth of the wild old tale.— 
“The * Assuanlee Cup’ is now in the possession of 
Mrs, Alexander Gordon, only surviving child of the 
late Sir Ernest Gordon of Park and Cobairdy. It 
was acquired by the father of Sir Ernest, James Gor- 
don of Cobairdy, in the following curious manner. 








‘Some years after the ‘ forty-five,’ a party of om ; 

men, Jacobites, and all more or less under the bag 
government, ventured to hold a meeting ata 

hostelry in Morayshire, between Elgin and For 

In the course of their sederunt, one of their number We can 
Gordon of Cobairdy, got up to mend the fire, and d Lindse 
doing so saw something at the bottom of the peg of S 
bunker, or box for holding the peats, which seen pe Mai 
to glitter. He fished the object out, and found ¢ “Ui ousin Ye 
it was a large and handsome old cup, but 
flattened. On inquiry, it turned out that this was the 
celebrated ‘Cup of Assuanlee,’ which had been| 
pledged to the landlord of the inn by a Laird, 
drinking spendthrift, in security fora debt. Cobair: 
who was a man of considerable taste and a collect 
of rarities, never lost sight of the cup, but, when 

portunity offered, got it into his Possession, though for its savag 
he and his family had to pay more than one sum q grest US, C1 
money which had been raised by Assuanlce on thelll jan the ru 
security of his little-cared-for heirloom. Hay; «The Cal 
passed into Cobairdy’s possession, he had it perfectlyill gon a broth 
restored to shape. It stands about fifteen inches high on of the 
is richly embossed, and is peculiarly graceful jy ond | 
shape and workmanship.’ ” Dame Cath 

We must return fora moment. In the aboyemertited) 
extract is a mention of Finhaven; and the 
reader will not be displeased to see how plea. 
santly Lord Lindsay describes that stronghold 
of the Crawfords,—which, that it might not lack 
any of the appanages befitting a noble mansion, 
had, among other charms and luxuries, 
goblin.— 

“Their principal residence was at Finhaven, af The young 
castle built on a high bank or hill, overhanging thefifed up t 
Lemno, and deriving its name ‘ Fion-abhain,’ or the Meanwhile 
‘ White river,’ from the foam cast up by the rippling ther pursui 
of the waters of that little stream at their confluence {Mf tte child w 
with the South-Esk, almost under the castle-walls fJporder to 
The site is not striking, from elevation or otherwise, aution, as 
but a more favourable position in a military point rply to on 
of view could not have been chosen, the castle being Ha arriving 
situated at the entrance of the great valley of Strath i doe, shou 
more, so as to command the whole of the lowlands{file? ‘SI 
beneath the base of the Grampians; while, at the m-haired 
same time, it guards the passes of the Highlands {§ave!’—Jo 
through the neighbouring valleys of Glenisla, Glen- ms mat 
prosen and Glenclova. Little now remains of the , 
fortress save the keep, a lofty square tower of the 
fourteenth century, split asunder as by lightning and 
overgrown with ivy, and from the summit of which 
a view was obtainable till recently over the whole 
surrounding country,—but, judging by the graceful 
proportions and beautiful masonry of the fragment 
that remains, and the extent of ground enclosed 
within the fosse, Finhaven, when entire, must have 
been a most stately structure. A noble Spanish 
chestnut, nearly forty-three feet in circumference, 
ornamented the court of the castle, and probably 
served as the ‘covin-tree,’ under which the stirrup- 
cup was drunk when guests departed on their 
journey. It was in full growth and vigour in the 
days of Earl David’s great-grandson, commonly 
called ‘ Earl Beardie,’ but a gillie, or messenger lad, 
sent on an errand from the Castle of Carriston to 
that of Finhaven, having cut a walking-stick from it, 
the Earl was so enraged that he hanged him ona 
branch of it,—such at least is the tradition, and from ‘ 
that moment the tree began to decay, though it was Mj ding fa 


ke casual | 
character tc 
“ The wick 


its x if to cons 
tp defend it 


till a storm in 1760 finally levelled it with the ground. 
The ghost of the gillie has ever since constantly 
walked between Finhaven and Carriston, under the 
name of Jock Barefoot, getting credit for all the 
tricks and rogueries commonly attributed in England 
to Robin Goodfellow. The church of Finhaven— 
rebuilt by Sir Alexander Lindsay immediately before 
his departure for Palestine—arose contiguous to the 
castle walls, and the neighbouring hamlets of Aber- 
lemno and Tannadyce afforded accommodation to 
the families of the immediate retainers. Westward 
of the castle, a tract of primeval forest, chiefly of 
oak, styled the Barony of the Forest of Platane, 
extended for several miles—nominally the property 
of the Crown, but de facto of the Earls of Crawford, 
who held it as hereditary foresters, and had a lodge, 
or residence, in the greenwood, the vestiges of which 
are still pointed out under the name of Lindsay’s 
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1 The forest has now entirely disappeared, but 

tradition of the country bears that the wild cat 

4 leap from tree to tree, from the Castle of 
shaven to the hill of Kirriemuir.” 

We can do no more than glance at stout 
rd Lindsay of the Byres; whose trial after the 
Battle of Stirling, and the interference of his 
soosin Maister Patrick, quaintly told by old 
Piscottie, make an interesting chapter. By a 


ke casual mention we must direct the lover of 
daracter to him in the Homeric fashion styled 
‘The wicked Master of Crawford ; ’—who, after 
slife of riot and crime, was slain in “ an igno- 


ginious broil with a cobbler of Dundee.” But 
anecdote relating to the “‘ Thanes of Cawdor” 
grits savage picturesqueness must be allowed to 
yest us, ere we speak of another sort of Lindsay 
ian the rude old chiefs above summoned.— 

«The Calders of Calder were said to be descended 
fon a brother of Macbeth, to whom, on his assump- 
fm of the crown, he resigned the thanedom of 
(yrdor. They ended in an heiress, Muriella Calder, 
Dame Catherine's mother, who (if tradition may be 
qelited) was captured in childhood by John of 
Jomand the Campbells, while walking out with her 
mse near Calder Castle. Her uncles pursued and 
mertook the division to whose care she had been 
atmsted, and would have rescued her but for the 

mee of mind of Campbell of Inverliver, who, 
ging their approach, inverted a large camp-kettle 
wif to conceal her, and, commanding his seven sons 
defend it to the death, hurried on with his prize. 
The young men were all slain, and when the Calders 
ited up the kettle no Muriella was to be found. 
Meanwhile so much time had been gained, that fur- 
er pursuit was useless. The nurse, at the moment 
te child was seized, bit off a joint of her little finger 
order to mark her identity—no unnecessary pre- 
qution, as appears from Campbell of Auchinbreck’s 
mply to one who, in the midst of their felicitations 
m arriving safely in Argyle, asked what was to be 
done, should the child die before she was marriage- 
tle? *She can never die,’ said he, ‘as long as a 
mi-haired lassie can be found on either side of Lock- 
we!’—John of Lorn and his captive were after- 
rads married; Lord Cawdor is their representative, 
md the Campbells of Ardchattan, Airds and Cluny 
ue their collateral descendants.” 

The “other sort of Lindsay’’—as the lover 
if the gentle arts may have guessed—was Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, Lord Lion King 
itt Arms. To engross the deeds of such a 
wurtly and clerkly ancestor, and rightly to do 
honour to his fame, our Lord Lindsay was sure 
“tomend his best pen;” and accordingly the 
tithe where this fine old poet-noble stands is 
neof the most lovingly and elaborately adorned 
of any of our author’s gallery of effigies. For 
the adornments, however, our author needed 
mly to refer to the annalists of the elder poets 
if Britain, drawing liberally upon Mr. Tytler’s 
biography. His own summing-up contains a 
tharacter and defines a reputation briefly and 
tlicitousl y.— 

“Times indeed are changed—the objects of his 
ministry have been accomplished, and his fame is 
aiding fast into mere shadowy tradition; but, as a 
feat poet and preacher, warrior and scholar, com- 
psing his poems on the tops of mountains, invested 
nththe mysterious character ofa prophetical minstrel, 
ad finally killed in battle with the English either 
it Pinkie or Flodden-field, his memory survived till 
ely both in Fifeshire and East Lothian, — his 
wks, with the national epics, Barbour’s Bruce and 
Bind Harry’s Wallace, formed till very recently 
he poetical library of every cottage North of the 
Treed—their popularity was unbounded, and many 
krsons were living within the memory of man who 
tuld repeat long passages of them, and even whole 
ems, by heart. They were esteemed such trea- 
ures of accurate information and sound wisdom on 
il subjects, that to say, ‘ Ye °ll no find that in Davie 

hdsay,’ was tantamount to the strongest expression 
ifincredulity.* 





.* Or, as cited by Mr. Wilson, ‘ It’s no between the brods 
8) 0’ Davie Lindsay,’—‘ implying that not even Lind- 








In the next chapter, the eleventh of the first 
volume, we seem to have fallen back again 
among the “ Beardie’ genus of worthies: since 
in entering on the times of lovely Mary Stuart, 
we encounter the family representative in Lord 
Lindesay of the Byres—the champion of Pro- 
testantism; who made ‘‘a raid”’ into the Queen’s 
chapel when mass was about to be said there, 
‘shouting aloud that the idolatrous priests 
should die the death,”—and who subsequently 
wrung from the Queen, when confined at Loch- 
leven, her signature to the deed of abdication. 
In ‘The Abbot’ and ‘The Tales of a Grand- 
father,’ Sir Walter Scott so describes the fact as 
to make our verb a literal and not a romantic 
expression. Lord Lindsay is chivalrously anxious 
to clear his grim old ancestor from the charge of 
having used personal violence; declaring that 
no traces of the warrior’s steel glove upon the 
ill-starred lady’s white wrist are to be found in 
the most violent party publications of the time. 
Elsewhere, however, our biographer authenti- 
cates Sir Walter’s admirable and masterly 
minuteness in employing real anecdotes and 
passages to heighten the truth of his scenes— 
even as Shakspeare did before him; with this 
view citing Mary’s graceful and affecting appeal 
to the rude soldier when she recalled the pleasant 
days of “their shooting at butts,” by way of 
softening his heart. Following out the argu- 
ment, we suggest it as more than possible that 
the incident introduced in ‘The Abbot,’ and 
re-described in the History, had its warrant in 
some of the thousand piéces, memorials, or 
pamphlets with which Sir Walter was so won- 
drously furnished. 

We shall return to these ‘ Lives’ for further 
notice :—since the antique sections just glanced 
at are by no means the most engaging portion 
of the work. 





Fresnel and his Followers. A Criticism. By 

Robert Moon, M.A. Cambridge, Macmillan. 
Tuts ‘ Criticism’ offers a sad example of some 
of the weaknesses of humanity,—and as such 
may serve to point a moral. 
melancholy proof that even philosophy cannot 
subdue the asperities of the earthborn passions. 
—But the story must speak for itself. 

Fresnel was one of those rare beings whom 
the world possesses but at long intervals. His 
mind was directed to the phenomena of Light; 
and perceiving some analogy between its motions 
and those of the Air and of the Ocean, he ven- 
tured to propound a theory of undulations. This 
fine speculation caught the attention of men of 
intelligence ; and many regarded it as ‘ one of 
the inspirations of genius.’’ That they did so, 
exceedingly offends our author.—Fresnel be- 
came one of the heroes of Science,—and had 
his band of worshippers. Among his “ more 
or less bewildered votaries,’”’ as Mr. Moon 
calls them, are Herschel, Airy, Cauchy, Lub- 
bock, Maccullagh, and others; and we are 
told that ‘‘one might suppose it was the object 
of these gentlemen to invent light,’’— and 
‘how can we be surprised if with such an 
aim the production of each optical Franken- 
stein should be some frightful monster!’’—We 
waive our objections to Mr. Moon’s syntax ; 
and add that, of course a new crusade is to 


be preached up in order that the fields of | 


science may be delivered from these black 
dragons and white, blue dragons and grey. 

In this ‘Criticism’ we are asked—speaking 
say, whom nothing escapes, has noticed the thing in ques- 
tion.” Memorials of Edinburgh, &c., tom. ii, p. 216.—The 
proverb, ‘ Out o’ Davie Lindsay into Wallace,’ arose from 
the poems of Blind Harry and Sir David having been com- 
morly read as class-books in the schools.—So in Penny- 
cuick’s description of a Scottish cottar’s fireside, 

My mither bade her eldest son say 
What he’d by heart o’ Davie Lindsay.” 








It furnishes | 





of Herschel—“ Can we wonder if intellectual 
blindness should be the retribution for the in- 
tellectual sin?’’"—of Airy we are told, that his 
views ‘‘ bear considerable resemblance to the 
ancient astronomical theory of solid epicycles 
—as wild and as fallacious:"—of Professor 
Kelland the author remarks—“ no ignorance 
of a matter of fact need disturb a disciple 
of Fresnel. According to that school of 
logic, if one cannot swear that a system 
of explanation is untrue it is sufficient :”— 
in reference to Professor Baden Powell we are 
warned ‘‘against the too easy reception of 
boldly asserted claims :”—of Sir John Lubbock 
we are politely assured, that his “ process being 
erroneous is in complete accordance with my 
[Mr. Moon’s] views as to that of Fresnel :”’— 
of Professor Maccullagh we learn, that his re- 
sults “equally with those of Mr. Green are 
entirely erroneous,’’— therefore, that nothing 
remains to us “but to weep over the grave 
of the Inductive Philosophy.” Professor Challis, 
it appears, deals with ‘mystical beings,” which 


lit is consoling to know are not “ objects of 


terror,” and it is still more so to be assured that 
they are “entirely illusory :"°—and 

“Mr. Stokes’s Temple of Truth is evidently no 
Hall of Apollo, in which each object shines resplen- 
dent beneath the God of Rays, but rather a dismal 
cavern in which the trembling votary, scared by un- 
familiar forms, is initiated into mysteries which are 
calculated to bewilder rather than to enlighten. * * 
Like as in some kinds of magic, the visions of truth 
are only to be apprehended through the medium of 
an artificial darkness.” 

Now, our modern 

Moore of Moore Hall, 

Who with nothing at all 

Destroys the Dragon of Wantley, 
asserts,— 

“Tt may be possible to trace in the flight of birds 
the vagaries of human action,—to discern in the 
entrails of animals that which is hidden in the bosom 
of time,—to interpret the whisperings of the Dodo- 
nean grove into the language of articulately speak- 
ing man: but as certain it is that no man has ever 
yet appeared of eye sufficiently keen or understand- 
ing sufficiently enlightened to derive any solid infor- 
mation from these imaginary sources of knowledge, 
so sure is it that no theory of light will ever be 
extricated from the tangled web of the general equa- 
tions of motion.” 

And then, “ without having recourse to such 
far-fetched illustrations as the waving of corn, 
the undulations on the surface of water, and 
the vibrations of a stretched cord’—we are 
told that ‘“‘ the mechanism I [Mr. Moon] have 
suggested will—unless I am greatly mistaken 
—render the conception of transversal vibration 
as familiar to the mind as that of the vibration 
which occurs in sound.’’—It will now be antici- 
pated that our author knocks Fresnel off his 
pedestal, and stuns his “ bewildered votaries,” 
—after which the hidden truth is to be declared. 
But the “new theory” is an assumption of 
“spheroidal lamina” in motion; which, after 
all, is confessed to be “a dark enigma.” 

Such is an impartial digest of ‘Fresnel and 
his Followers’ by Mr. Moon :—who was eighth 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1838. 

Nothing can be more desirable than a severe 
and searching examination of every theory in 


| Physics:—the advancement of our knowledge 


is secured thereby. But it is lamentable to 
find any man of education emulating the style 
of vulgar eloquence which usually distinguishes 
the merely ignorant and unreasoning. Such 
expressions as we have quoted form no answers 
to any statements made by the men to whom 
they are applied; and they inevitably suggest 
an impression that their author having failed 
to attract attention by his works, is anxious 
to command notoriety by his words. Mr. 
Moon is desirous, he says, of “‘an honourable 
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niche in the Optical Pantheon :’’—the moral of | dressed to ladies — and were not originally 
our tale is, that within that temple the lights of | intended for the light of 


truth alone have place,—and that these will not 
endure the presence of malevolence or of mere | and of the Atheneum. 


unargued and unjustified aspersion. 








European Life and Manners; in Familiar 
Letters to Friends. By Henry Colman, 
Author of ‘European Agriculture,’ &c. 


Boston, Little ; London, Petherham. 


Or its kind this is one of the most diverting 


books that recently have come before the 
public. Who could have expected that a solid 
American Professor of Agriculture would rival 


his English namesake, the comic writer, in the | 


amount of mirth excited by his experiences? 
Yet such is here the case. Mr. Henry Col- 
man’s ‘ Letters’—warranted by himself, in his 
Preface, as ‘ salutary” —are as amusing as Mr. 
George Colman’s broadest scenes of farce. 
Through such a “sage’s glass’’ 
Palais Royal lorgnette of Baron d’Haussez not 
forgotten—were the life and manners of England 
never before seen. Never before did mature 
observer make pilgrimage from pig-sty to stack- 
yard, beguiling Wisdom’s way by “ dishes and 
dances,”’ by prospects of fat lands and fine clothes 
—under the canopy of a parasol so very pink as 
Mr. Henry Colman’s. It is only a few days 
since we were commending Sir Charles Lyell 
for having left behind him in the old country 
the lady’s-maid, when he visited America. To 
judge from Mr. Colman’s chronicle, he might 
have gone from pillar to post not with a single 
Abigail only, but in what some friend called the 
‘incoherent fashion” of Hayley the poet, who 
used to fare forth accompanied by two or more 
female attendants in place of one valet! 
no book by previous tourist have we met 


with such admiring mention as there is in | 


this of velveteen unspeakables, powdered heads, 
aiguillettes, chasseurs, pages, grooms of the 
chamber, still-room maids ‘and all their 
trumpery.” In none have we such full par- 
ticulars of the divers ways in which a table 
can be spread. The statistics of pudding- 
dishes and jelly-glasses, of blotting-books, 
boot-jacks, and bed-chamber candlesticks, have 
been laboriously —rather than accurately — 
collected. The circuits made by the “cup 
which cheers,’’ &c., in double-refined circles 
are recorded with circumstance” which 
would render the statement presentable to 
Section T. Nor is this all. Our learned agri- 
culturist, though he has nothing to say concerning 
the life and manners of Dol/y with the milking 
pail, is loquacious enough touching My Lady’s 
flounces and feathers! Where we looked to 
grapple with a prize ox, we lay hands upon—a 
gauze sleeve. Where we were curious to learn 
in what a Trans-Atlantic professor of “ Breed- 
ing” might differ from the new-fangled German 
sorcerers who, as Punch declares, fatten 
poultry on phosphorus and bleach veal by aid 
of vitriol, we find, alas for our curiosity! 
queerly misfitting facts about kid shoes (cor- 
rected in an anxious erratum, which for * kid” 
requests us to read satin) — and ‘notions’ 
concerning embroidered pocket-handkerchiefs. 
With our author ‘tis not “dumb amazement 
all”—but prosy, prattling wonderment. But 
the topics and toys which awaken his ceaseless 
“ My!" however congenial they may be to the 
souls of MM. Melnotte and Chalopin—how- 
ever delicately precious in the eyes of old 
Madame Aubertin, the 4rachne of Paris—will, 
we fear, have little savour (or sz’phur, is it not ?) 
u the nostrils of Prof. Liebig. 


he 
a 


By way of explanation, we may be reminded 
that Mr. Colman’s are familiar epistles ad- 


as his—the | 


In | 


| Garish, broad and peeping day, 

In proof, our tourist’s 
friends may cite certain admissions of his 
want of courage (as on the occasion of his des- 
cent of the Cornish mine)—certain confessions 
of his theological opinjons—certain verbosities 
addressed to far-away A————’s and B———’s 
in trouble—strown about” in the midst of the 
writer’s pantry pryings among the Hardwickes, 
the Pendarves, the Simpkinsons, and other of 
our hospitable nobility and gentry who opened 
to him their farm-yards, their dining-parlours, 
and their best bed-rooms. Let us grant the plea, 
marvelling the while at the clumsy grandeur 
of Mr. Colman’s “ familiarities :’-—but publica- 
tion is a “rejoinder” which deprives the argu- 
ment of all its apologetic and explanatory 
virtue. 

We had marked some hundred passages to 
illustrate Mr. Colman’s love for 

Long pig-tails and such vanities, 
and “the lumbering style” (to quote a Trans- 
Atlantic lady’s phrase) in which his tender 
passion for the same is expressed :—but we for- 
bear to give them. Our readers might be spar- 
ingly edified by lists of ‘‘the shorts and white 
silk, or white cotton, stockings’ worn by the 
| Messrs. Yellowplush. They would only yawn, 
we opine, over “the elegant silver and china 
services’ at Lambton Castle. They would 
question the homogeneity of attire between our 
Millamants and our Mincings asserted by Mr. 
Colman the youngest. Let us hope, by the 
way, that he is a more accurate witness about 
turnips than about toilets—a more dispassionate 
observer of foals and fillies than he was of the 
charity children at St. Paul’s; whom he thus 
describes with a bit of burning enthusiasm and 
hazy home affection most wondrously combined. 

“They resembled a beautiful bed of variegated 

flowers, and indeed it seems to me nothing on this 
earth ever appeared one half so beautiful. I was 
greatly excited, and was half tempted, in a state 
of delirium, to throw myself over the railing. How 
much I wished that you and your mother could have 
seen it.” 

The ambiguity of the above raises a whim- 
sical doubt whether the American maid and 
matron invoked really would have enjoyed the 
spectacle of Mr. Colman emulating Sam Patch 
from the Whispering Gallery ! 

As we have said, there is little in this book 
| touching on agricultural life and manners: but 
we have stumbled over a cow, meriting exhibi- 
tion as a specimen of Mr. Colman’s hand when 
on Poiter-ing intent.— 

“On Monday, I saw at Smithfield market a cow 
giving milk, and from appearances as much as most 
cows, well formed and handsome, over which I could 
without any difficulty have put my leg.” 

We shall only extract in addition a burst of 
familiar eloquence apropos of footmen’s bou- 
quets, florid enough to make us inquire whether 
all this time we have been admiring in Mr. 
Colman the Cremorne Poet without knowing it.— 

“T like to see the world beautiful, and by every 
appliance of art and taste I would render it more 
beautiful. I would not have life a dull, black, 
turbid stream, winding its slow and silent way along, 
but I would have the waters glittering with sunshine 
by day, and reflecting from their clear bosom the 
stars of night, and pursuing their course sometimes 
quickly, at other times more slowly, now whirling in 
eddies, now dashing in beautiful cascades, presenting 
that variety which awakens and stimulates all the 
| faculties, keeps the imagination continually upon 








| the stretch, and thus directly and essentially conduces 
to the vigour and health of the mind and heart.” 

| The Atheneum is not called upon to justify 

| itself against possible accusations of anti-Ame- 

| ricanism as having given a tone to the above 

| strictures. When Mr. Willis exasperated May 





aa 
Fair by publishing his shrewd observations 
sparkling mistakes about the compahy and te 
kennels at Castle Gordon,—when he strun 
for the press those flowers of wit and traits 
character which he had gathered in poor 
Blessington’s ‘‘ round room,” —our reproof y, 
feeble in comparison with that of our neigh 
bours. We recollected the gossiping mal-prae 
tices of our own travellers, and felt that he ane 
following their example, — only in a better 
humour and like one whose vocation it was to 
Roam through this world like a child at a feast, 

But when a dull man devoted to Practical fl century -— 
science out-peeps the peeper, out-trifles the the manne 
trifler — inane, inaccurate and bombastic the Ml yere the ¢ 
while, — there is no reason why we shoul ief but v 
not deal with him even as we dealt with ours books 
own Mr. Dillon, the Oxford pilgrim in the wake ting th 
of London’s great Lord Mayor,—or with oupfiijese, ther 
own Mrs. Maury, plastering the magnates of the dan 20 v 
Land of Expectation. Nor is this done withMgritten, W 
any national triumph. We are vexed for thefyme 3,00 
Americans. The innocence “of sack and clean MMjst revise 
linen” erroneously imputed to them by their Mjoped to 
countryman’s ecstatic admiration of aristocratic ollectanea 
England’s creature-comforts (or, as a morning Minoged in | 
paper the other day styled them, “ the monetary Maly had b 
evidences of high life’’) must, we apprehend, be Migd.’ W 
found more annoying and intolerable to them Mqreer—n¢ 
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than a Basil Hall’s busiest meddling with their Miifices of s 
politics,—or a Trollope’s most caustic animad- fiyrks, his 
version on the spectacle of legs where hands MMpriews (1 
should be, or on the sound of “ Saxon” twisted pay well 


into a jargon racy enough but somewhat devoid Hymassed 
of grace and grammar. night hav 


if a literar 














Biographical Memorials of John von Miiller— Hijed aged 
[Johanne von Miiller’s Biographische Derk- fy these | 
wiirdigkeiten.| Edited by J. G. Miller. 5 fit merel: 
vols. Stuttgart and Tiibingen, Cotta. ive relief 









TuEsE volumes are not new, having been in fqn of le 
print for some years. But they have gained MNature h: 
in many points a new interest from late events, hat form 





In going through the private letters which the fie had a 
great historian of Switzerland wrote to members Mijct and : 
of his family,—during the season in which old Menius, w 





European systems gave way before the forces 
unloosed by the French Revolution,—the reader 
will be struck by numerous passages that 
might seem to have been immediately suggested 
by the troubles and fears of the present time; 
and may often admire the sagacity which led 
the writer to conclusions on the nature and 
issue of the commotion then in progress,—which, 
although since confirmed by experience, were 
not at the moment visible to common minds. 
The secret of this penetration it is something 
more than an object of passing curiosity to dis- 
cern and notice. The grounds of Von Miiller’s 
persuasions were laid in the lessons of Universal 
History; with every part of which, from the 
earliest known records of our species down to 
his own times, he was conversant to a degree 
that few other men have reached. From these, re- 
volved in an active mind under strong moral con- 
victions, he had ascertained the constancy of some 
great principles through all the mutations of em- 
pires and races; and enlightened by what he had 
thus learned from history, he could discern a 
future developement of all that was then welter- 
ing around him that would in its main features 
justify the lessons of the Past. It will there- 
fore be no uninstructive process to note in this 
correspondence the coincidences that tend to 
prove the fixed character of the larger his- 
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torical truths; to see not only how they uthe d 
enabled the student to look beyond some of > opin 
the most intricate confusions of the day, but Jj much 


t learn 


also how often principles and axioms referr ode 


to more than fifty years since, and the remarks, 
even, as to the relations at that time of princes 
and people in France, Germany, and Switzer- 
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iyod, will apply to the great political scenes: - 
je last twelvemonth—so aptly, as we have said, 
many of them might have been composed 
jor the latter period. In this point of view the 
rs in question may not improperly be re- 
glled to the attention of modern readers. They 
will repay trouble also in other respects by the 
carious pictures which they afford of the interior 
ie of a student in the widest sense of the term. 
With the exception, perhaps, of Haller*, Johann 
yon Miiller was the most universally learned 
gan in the last quarter of the eighteenth 
yatury:—and these letters pleasantly reveal 
ie manner of his devotion to studies which 
yere the only real delight of his life,—with 
iwief but valuable notices of the almost count- 
ss books which he devoured, carefully di- 
ting their matter in minute excerpts. Of 
these, there were found at his death, in more 
an 20 volumes, 16,296 folio pages, closely 
mitten, with abbreviations; the marrow of 
ne 3,000 works, abstracted as materials for 
iat revised ‘ Universal History’ which he had 
hoped to execute — besides at least 19,000 
llectanea on smaller separate leaves, carefully 
noged in chronological order; a part of which 
aly had been used in his ‘ History of Switzer- 
nd.’ When we consider his shifting and busy 
areer—no small part of which was passed in 
ifices of state—the importance of his published 
wks, his large correspondence and numerous 
inviews (more than 200) of learned books, we 
my well wonder at such a store of erudition 
massed for future labours, which of itself 
night have sufficed for the whole employment 
Wfaliterary life longer than Von Miiller’s.x—He 
ied aged only 56. The explanation is given 
these private communications, which attest 
hot merely his unceasing diligence, but the posi- 
five relief that he found in studies that to most, 
en of learned men, are tedious and repulsive. 
Nature had endowed him with all the qualities 
hut form a complete Polyhistor; but to these 
e had added a power and quickness of intel- 
et and an eloquence in writing, little short of 
nius, which seldom accompany the insatiable 
petite of a book-worm. 
One instance of his amazing industry and 
ispatch in literary labour may be noted as 
rmane to some matters that are at this mo- 
ment with good reason occupying the attention 
our own men of letters. While they are 
king wistfully for a catalogue of the books 
im the British Museum, and hear with some- 
ting like despair of a possible completion of 
ihe One now in progress within the next twenty 
ears,—it may interest them to hear what 
hann von Miiller did for himself and without 
nistance in a similar case, in less than two, 
hile employed in the Imperial Library of 
vena, Those who maintain that any toler- 
ily approximate classification of such a store, 
udeready for present use, would really be more 
uluable—to the present generation of inquirers 
tleast—than one of such exquisite nicety that 
quarter of a century can hardly suffice to 
implete it, will find some confirmation of their 
mwsin the decision of one who may well be 
warded as no mean authority on the uses of 
wks and catalogues. 
After the overthrow by the French repub- 
ans of the court of Mentz, Von Miiller (in 


(9) obtained a place in the Chancery of | 


tina, which he gladly exchanged (in 1800) 
ithe death of Denis, for the more congenial 
*Ofhim in 1774 Miller wrote: “ This man (and I know 
"much I say in thus describing him) is certainly the 
t learned man in Europe. His vexation now is that 
areno books to be found which he has not already 
wi. He is a thoroughly finished scholar :—but I would 
her, for my own part, employ somewhat less of learning 
. largely than he has done to the general advantage of 
nd.” Haller died in 1777. 








post of principal keeper under Van Swieten the 


chief officer of the Imperial Library—a collec- 
tion then containing upwards of 300,000 
printed volumes, besides a noble store of MSS. 
Of the former he found an alphabetical cata- 
logue already drawn up by his predecessors. 
In classifying and describing the contents of the 
latter some progress had been made by them; 
and one of his immediate duties was to revise 
and complete their labours in this branch— 
which we find he effectually performed. But 
no classified catalogue of the printed works 
existed; and we see him, shortly after his 
appointment, quietly addressing himself to this 
task, in the following manner.— 

At the Library I have this day begun a piece of 
work, which will be no very short one, but is neces- 
sary, and will, in various ways, be agreeable to me. 
Only think, that of the more than 250,000 books 
here, there is no classified catalogue (Realcatalogus) 
so that no one knows what and how much we 
possess on each separate subject, what is deficient, 
or what assistance the library really can afford to the 
studious inquirer. I have spoken on this matter, 
but without effect, to the librarian, Van Swieten, and | 
will not here repeat his objections, because you 
would be apt to think I had invented them in order 
to throw ridicule on him. I do not like to impose 
this task on the subalterns; some could not, others 
would be reluctant, or are prevented by other duties. 
So that I shall doit myself: ie. in a condensed 
form—so that no single book shall be omitted, but 
only so much of the title noted as_ will suffice 
for me. 
the library; can then profit by it, and make it pro- 
fitable to others. I hope [his letter is dated February 
1801]—to have finished by the end of this year. 


His correspondent insisted, however, on | 
hearing what were the “ objections’’ urged by | 


Van Swieten. These and Miiller’s remarks 
thereupon contain some of the main points that 
we have lately heard mooted in the British 
Museum question.— 

Very well, if you will have them, now listen to the 
excellent reasons of my superior against all classified 
catalogues: —That no mathematically-exact discri- 


mination of the several branches of knowledge is 


possible;—one divides them in this way, another in 
that;— it is better, therefore, not to arrange them 
systematically at all. Nor is it necessary,—for he 
that visits the Library must previously know what 


particular book he wants:—and, lastly, that a classed | 


catalogue will disclose our deficiencies, Against which 


I submitted—but in vain—that, even although the | 
distribution into classes cannot be made with abso- | 


lute precision, yet every one knows that books on 


the history of Hungary can have no right to stand , 
next to those which treat of Pathology; nor Terence | 
by the side of a Dutch annalist;— that I ought to be | 


in a condition to inform every one what we have be- 
longing to the subject of his inquiry ;—-that of our 
deficiencies it is proper to have a list; in order that, | 
whenever the state of our funds or extra contributions 
allow of it, these may be supplied ;—that, in a word, 
I desire to know what there is in the Library, were it 
but for my own satisfaction in making use of it. The 
classed catalogue I am now drawing up myself: in | 
the first instance, as for my own use; i.e. written in 
abbreviations. J distribute the alphabetical catalogue 
into some eighty separate heads. 

This work was not allowed to impede the 
performance of his regular duties; nor did he | 
make it an excuse for neglecting the literary 
charities of his office.— 

The number of readers in the Library [he writes | 
Nov. 1801]—among whom are men of distinction, | 
both natives and strangers—increases so fast, that in | 
my own room even I have had twelve seats provided 
for them. 
hands standing in the narrow passages through which | 
people were constantly going and coming. How | 
much there is to answer, to advise, to seek out for 
them, you may well imagine; but this kind of trouble 
is uncommonly pleasant to me. 


Let it be further noted, that while his official 
| labours, extra-official task, and courteous atten- | 


This labour once ended I shall then know | 


} Author's (The) 


One might see youths with folios in their | §5 


| tion to the visitors filled up the stated hours of 
attendance at the Library, he gave the early 
morning to the Fourth Part of the ‘ History of 
Switzerland,’ at which he would write from three 
to four hours a-day before beginning his public 
duties ;—while his evening’s recreation was in 
studying and writing careful digests of grave 
and voluminous authors. Of these, during 
the period in question, the letters present a 
notable catalogue; including the eight folios 
of Lambeccius—the Opera Omnia of Julian 
the Apostate—all that was then known of 
Eusebius, &e.—and not a few scientific or phi- 
losophical moderns besides. A journey to Swit- 
zerland and through part of France, enjoined 
by the state of his health and other personal 
reasons, interrupted his work from’ May to 
| August, 1801. So that, instead of completing 
it by the end of that year, as he had hoped, it 
was not until the July following that he was 
able to write, in a couple of quiet lines, as if 
speaking of any minor task : —‘‘ I have at last 
[ix less than eighteen months| completed my 
work on the Catalogue of the Imperial Libary, 
land yesterday I began to revise the MS.” 
“The manuscript,”’ says the editor, ‘a scien- 
| tifically arranged Catalogue of the whole Li- 
| brary, is still to be seen;’’—probably not at 
Vienna, but among the other remains of the 
| historian,—as the abbreviations would prevent 
| its serving for general reference. 

What English students will be interested to 
| remark in this episode of Von Miiller’s literary 
| career, is the execution, by a single hand, ofa 
classified account, however brief, of the contents 
of some 300,000 volumes in Jess than a year and 
a half !—and this, too, as part only of the labours 
of a man busied with other practical duties, and 
employed at the time in completing an original 
|work of great research,—the value of which 
has long been ratified by its European celebrity. 
With such an authentic instance on record of 
the unassisted performance of one really diligent 
keeper of a library as large, we apprehend, as 
that of the British Museum may now be, we may 
surely be justified in believing that, with adequate 
help and due industry and arrangement, some 
available provisional digest of our treasures 
might be made, in the space of two or three 
years, for the use of those who will probably 
have ceased to want either books or any other 
earthly appliances long before the appearance 
of a perfect Catalogue on the system of its pre- 
sent compiler. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOES. 
Adams's (Rev. W.) Sacred Allegories, cr. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Antrobus’s (J. L.) Parental Wisdom, 2nd ed. 8vo. 7s. cl. 
rinting and Publishing Assistant, 7th ed. fc. 2s. 6d. 
Bayiley’s (J.) Bills of Exchange, 6th ed. by G. M. Dowdeswell, 14. 2s. 
Bilby and Ridgwa Teacher's Assistant, 11th ed. 12mo, 4s. el. 
Bremer’s President’s Daughters, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Buckingham’s (J. 8.) National Evils and Practical Remedies, }5s. cl. 
Chambers’s Educational Course, ‘Q. Curtius Rufus,’ 12mo. 3s. . ch. 
Clarendon’s Rebellion in Engiand, 7 vols. royal 8vo. 2/, 10s. cl. 
Confessions of Con Cregan, Vol. 1. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Cook’s (Rev. F. C.) Poetry for Schools, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
Croly (Dr) On Marriage with Sister of Deceased Wife, 8vo. 2s. swa. 
Dindorff’s Annotations to Demosthenes, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 14s. 6d. bds. 
Ellis's ( Mrs.) Fireside Tales for the Young, Vol. 111. post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Howard's (Mrs.) Poetry and Reading Lessons for Schools, 18mo. ls. 
Howit Homes and Haunts of British Poets, 2 vols. reduced to 21s, 
Integrity, or the Artist Stanton and his Daughter, by S. S. J. 3s, 6d. 


Lamb's (C.) Palenque, a Poem, royal 12mo. 5s. cl. 
L’ 


mert’s Science of Life, new edition, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
I e (J.) On the Game Laws, 3rd ed. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 


| Moile’s (N. T.) Philip the Second, a Tragedy, cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. swd. 


Morrison's New System of Book-Keeping, Sth ed. 8vo. 8s, half bd. 

Neale (Rev. E.) The Closing Scene, 3rd ed. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Owen Glendower, an Historical Romance, 2 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 1s. bds. 

Panofka's (J.) Manners and Customs of Greeks, advanced to ll. le. 

Pardoe’s Louis XIV. new ed. with new index, 3 vols. 2/. 2s. ¢ 

Railway Station Master's Manual, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Redhead's (T. W.) French Revolutions from 1789 to 1849, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Robinson's Tables for Calculating Shares in Railways, Canals, 7. 6d, 

Royal Nursery Picture Book for Little Folks, super royal 4to. 1s. swd. 

Selections from English Prose Writers, forUse of Charterhouse Sc. 4s. 
(H.) Scottish Nationality, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. c 

s and Sketches for an Idle Half Hour, by Sparkle, 18mo. Is. swd. 

Smeeton’s Confessions of a Convert from Teetotallism, 12mo. 6d.swd. 

Smith's (W. D.) Every Flower-Grower’s Guide, 12mo. 1s. 6d. swd. gilt. 

Smith’s (J.) Fruits and Farinacea, 2nd ed. fe. 3s. 6d. sw 

The King and the Countess, a Romance, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s, 6d. 

Tyndale’s (J.W.) The Biirger and Brighton Leonora, small 4to. 7s. 6d. 

Universal Hist. on Scripture Prin. Vol. 1V. ‘The Middle Ages,’ 5s. 6d. 

Vicary’s (Rev. M.) Notes of a Residence in Rome, new ed. post 8vo.5s, 

Vogan's (J. S. L.) Nine Lectures on the Lord's Supper, reduced to 8s. 

Wade's (R.) Strictures of the Urethra, &c. 2nd ed. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Wonders of the Microscope, sq. reduced to 2s. cl. 

Woodcock’s (Rev. W. J.) Scripture Lands, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 











A SONG, FOR MAY. 
Fy not, frown not, Lady May ! 
Tell me why you shrink away : 
Why you leave your sunny track, 
Stealing, struggling, trembling back,— 
Back into the April hours, 
Leaving Love for sullen showers. 


Daughter of the Seasons,—born 
When the Spring was past her morn, 
When the Summer kissed her eyes, 
Closing under evening skies,— 

Fly not, thou, to colder clime, 

In thine own sweet hawthorn time. 


Stay, and love me, Lady May! 

I am young, and would be gay. 
Stay !—and you shall hear a rhyme 
Sweet as when, at curfew time, 
The Bird of Music sinks to rest, 
Dreaming on the rose’s breast. 








THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Tue following letter, which has been received at 
the Admiralty, will be read with great and melan- 
choly interest by the numbers who are anxiously 
looking out for intelligence of any kind from the 
field of the search now making for Sir John Franklin 
and his companions.— 

Fort Confidence, Great Bear Lake, Sept. 16, 

Sir,—I have the honour to acquaint you, for the informa- 
tion of my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, that 
with the boats and party under my charge I reached the 
sea coast at the outlet of the eastern branch of the Mackenzie 
on the 3rd of August; and, having examined the coast line 
thence to the Coppermine River, including almost every 
intervening bay, found no traces of any party of Europeans 
having passed, nor any indications whatever of shipwrecked 
vessels. We had 
Esquimaux, who uniformly declared that they had seen no 
ships nor any white men; and, from the friendly way in 
which these people met us, I have no doubt of their kind- 
ness to any party of Europeans they might see in distress. 

From the Mackenzie to Cape Bathurst, which we rounded 
in 70° 37’ N. lat. on the 10th of August, the vegetation 
indicated a comparatively mild climate, and we saw no ice ; 
the Esquimaux also, who were at this time assembling on 
the various headlands and islands to chase the black and 
white whales, informed us that during their two summer 
moons they never saw anyice. But, after crossing Franklin 
Bay and rounding Cape Parry, we had to pass through many 
streams of drift ice, which greatly depressed the tempera- 
ture; and when we attained Cape Bexley we found the 
Dolphin and Union Straits filled with densely packed ice, 
heaped against the precipitous headlands and covering the 


e419 


sea as far as we could discern from the heights, entirely 


across to Wollaston Land. 

Winter may be said to have set in with sudden rigour on 
the 23rd of August, and we had frost, and snow either 
falling or lying on the ground for many days afterwards. 
From that date up to the 3rd of September we had to work 
our way round every bay by cutting passages among the 
floes of ice, or making overland portages, according to cir- 
cumstances, being occasionally aided in our advance bya 
little open water where the shore was shelving. These 
laborious operations were conducted by Mr. Rae, to whose 
sound judgment, experience, and personal exertions we 


were indebted, under Providence, for the progress we were | 


enabled to make. 


From the experience of four several visits to Coronation | 


Gulf, by Franklin, Dease and Simpson, and myself, I had 
expected that on rounding Cape Krusenstern we should 
find an open sea to the Coppermine; but, such is the uncer- 
tainty of the navigation in these narrow seas, that we had 
the disappointment of beholding the whole gulf completely 
packed, and had to continue our poling, cutting, and carry- 
ing operations with slower progress and augmented labour 
as the frost became more severe up to the 3rd of September, 
when we were finally arrested in Icy Cove to the north of 
Cape Kendall, by the new ice having so glued the floes 
together that it was no longer in our power to move them, 
while the hummocky form of the masses heaped by pressure 
on the rocky points precluded our launching the boats over 
them. Seeing that there was no prospect of a speedy change 
of weather, and that the ground was already covered with 
snow, I determined reluctantly on quitting the boats and 
commencing our overland march to Bear Lake from that 
place. 

Hlad we reached the Coppermine, as I anticipated we 
should do, under ordinary circumstances, and ascended the 
Kendall, we should have been, with tents, stores, &c., in 
comparative comfort within four easy days’ march of Fort 
Contidence; but it now became necessary to augment the 
loads in proportion to the increase of distance. 

Each man being supplied with thirteen days’ provisions, and 
carrying in addition to his clothing, spare shoes and bedding, 
with cooking kettles, the astronomi instruments, ammu- 
nition, hatchets, and Lieut. Halkett’s ‘portable boat, with 
lines and nets, we abandoned the boats and tents, having 
previously concealed the remaining pemmican, and on the 
morning of the 3rd of September began our march for 
Back’s Inlet, which we reached the same evening. 

Here we oppo:tunely found a party of Esquimaux, who 
rendered us very essential assistance on the following 
morning by ferrying us across a deep river between 300 and 
400 yards wide, which they informed us retained its width 
far up the country, and without their help we should have 
Jost much time in passing so large a party across with Lieut. 


interviews with numerous parties of 
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Halkett’s boat alone. I have named this river, which was 
previously unknown to us, in honour of Mr. Rae. 
following day we crossed the Richardson River, which is 
of less width, by means of Halkett’s boat, and encamped in 
the evening on the banks of the Coppermine. 

I had appointed James Hope, a half-caste native, who 
had formed one of Dease and Simpson's party, to meet us in 
the beginning of September with two Indian hunters on the 


Coppermine; but, owing to stormy weather at the time he | 

| ought to have set out, he delayed his march a week, and we 
missed each other altogether, having, we suppose, passed | 
one another in a day of continued fog and snow on the | 
| banks of the Kendall. 
Yesterday, being the thirteenth day of our march, we | 

| arrived at this place, having for the last three days had the 


advantage of an Indian guide, who led us by easier paths 
than the direct route across the country. 
The way in which the drift ice was packed into Corona- 


tion Gulf and Dolphin and Union Straits so late in the | 


season as the 3rd of September, and glued together by new 
ice, rendered it very improbable that it would open again 
this season to afford a passage for ships; and I have therefore 
no expectation that the discovery ships can have made 


| their way in that direction this summer, and hope that they 
have 


either found a channel in a higher latitude 


they have effected a passage 
Sound. The circumstances I have mentioned show that my 
boats could not approach Wollaston Land in this unusually 
untoward season; but this may be done next summer, and 
I shall endeayour to make arrangements for sending Mr. 
Rae with one boat and a select crew of active men down 
the Coppermine next July to examine the opening between 
Victoria and Wollaston Lands. The flood tide, which at 
full and change runs into Dolphin and Union Straits at the 
rate of three knots an hour, comes from the eastward out 
of Coronation Gulf, and must flow primarily down the 


opening I have mentioned, or by the one between Victoria | 


Land and Boothia, being the only two communications 
between Coronation Gulf and Lancaster Sound and its con- 
tinuation. On this account, and also for the purpose of 
aiding a party which Sir James Ross proposed to send 
towards the Coppermine over the ice, Mr. Rae’s intended 
expedition may be useful. 


As the resources of this post are inadequate to the support | 


of our entire party, and the ice remains fixed in this lake 
till near the middle of August, too late for men wintering 
here to reach York Factory in time for a passage to England 


the same season, I have determined on sending 13 of the men | 


from England up the Mackenzie, without delay, together 
with six of Mr. Bell's party, to be supported for the winter 
at the fishery on Big Island, Slave Lake. I purpose joining 


them myself in the spring, crossing this lake on the ice, and | 


ascending the Mackenzie when it opens in May, taking 
with me the remainder of the English party not required 
by Mr. Rae for his summer operations. Mr. Rae will have 
instructions to return hither by the end of August, so as to 
close the establishment at that time, and remove the people 
time enough to ascend the Mackenzie and Slave Rivers be- 
fore the nav ion shuts up. 

During our sea voyage we deposited pemmican at Point 
on the north side of Cape Krusenstern, and erected signal 
posts, as agreed upon with Sir J. Ross. I have, &e. 

J. RICHARDSON, 
Medical Inspector Commanding the Party. 

To this announcement of the negative result as 

yet, we may add, that the hopes of active co-operation 


on the part of the American Government which had | 


been excited by the terms of the President's reply 
to the appeal of Lady Franklin have been to a certain 
extent disappointed. 


against the feasibility of the enterprise,—because 


| the season is too far advanced to permit of its | 
reaching the west coast of the continent in time | 


to prosecute the search according to the projected 
plan—and because the Government owns no vessels 
adapted to this peculiar description of service. They 
suggested, however, the purchase of two coasting 
vessels of about 200 tons burthen, to be suitably 
equipped with stores and munitions necessary for 
the severity of the northern latitudes; and recom- 
mended that the Expedition should be fitted out so 
as to start at an early period next year. Upon 


examining the Act of 1790, however, and the Naval | 


Appropriation Bill of the last session of Congress, it 
was found, say the American papers, that the Secre- 
tary had no authority to make the purchase sug- 
gested by the Board of Commodores. Congress will 
have to be applied to for an appropriation of money 
for this particular purpose.— Meantime, the Secretary 
of State and the Secretary of the Navy have issued 
circulars to the public vessels, whalers, and other 
navigators in the Pacific, containing all information 
in their possession relative to Sir John Franklin, and 
urging an earnest co-operation in prosecuting the 


| search, 





THE PHONETIC SYSTEM. 
Most of your readers must be aware that a bold 
attempt is in progress to change our orthography— 
to attack our parts of speech; and that the assailants 


On the | 


| write, is inclined towards some change, 


more | 
| directly westward to the open sea off Cape Bathurst, or that | 
homewards by Lancaster | 


| will be proposed. 
| phonetic movement thus far, I think the promotey 
| have acted with judgment. 


The board of naval officers to | 
whom the Secretary of the Navy referred the propo- | 
sition for fitting out an Expedition, have reported | 





seem amply supplied with money and enes! 
They have a newspaper, of which you cannot si 
the name, for want of a type; but translated . 
common spelling it is—the Phonetic News, 7 
columns [see ante, pp. 168 and 196] two letter, 
the subject have appeared from Dr. R. G. 
the author of a well-known work on the 
language; who, though neither a favourer 
opponent of the particular system on which 


Engl 
nor ay 
Toy 
On pring} 
The Phonetics, as I shall call them, have publike 
various books in their own orthography, and hare 
promulgated a most excellent system of shorthang 
In this one point it is my firm opinion that the 
have produced something which will live. hay 
given much attention to stenography,—and hay, 
long ago made up my mind that it is easy enough 
to write any shorthand:—the difficulty is to read j 
when written. I have tried the phonetic shorthand 
I mean that without learning to write it I began y 
learn to read it; and I found that I succeeded bette 
with it in a given time than with any other system, 
On examining the phonetic alphabet, I a 
strongly inclined to the opinion that no betta 
On looking at the history of thg 


Consequently, Ia 

inclined to believe that if these same promoters dg 
not succeed, it is because the plan is im practicable 
Will they succeed or not? My prophecy is th 
they will not. Is it to be wished that they should 
succeed? This is a question of a mixed character 
After weighing on the one hand the very anomaloyg 
condition of English spelling, which makes it mud 
harder than it need be for children to learn to read, 


| and feeling compelled to admit (what the Phoneti 


say is borne out by experience) that the proposed 
system must be more easily learnt—and on the 
other hand, looking at the etymological part of the 
question, and at the great inconvenience which 
would long result from an entire change in th 
established orthography—I do not feel it easy to 
arrive at any brief and positive conclusion. A fe 
suggestive remarks may not be out of place. 

Dr. Latham [ante, p. 197] says that he is provided 
with facts by which he could verify the followin 


| position :—that if a child were instructed first on 
Separation, Cape Bathurst, Cape Parry, and in Paisley Cove, | 


the phonetic principle, and by graduated lessons 
brought up to the comprehension of the present 
orthography, his reading would be taught at the 
cost of half the time and trouble involved in the 
present system. This struck me as highly probable 
the very first time I looked into the phonetic system, 
On examining the first number of their newspaper, 
I found that in two or three minutes, without any 
study of their peculiar additions to our alphabet, ! 
could read it with tolerable fluency. I could not 
but draw the conclusion, that a person educated o 
the phonetic system would — not in two or three 
minutes, but in a short-time—learn that which isin 
common use: all the better, of course, if the tran- 
ition were graduated, as Dr. Latham proposes. If 
the phonetic system were to maintain itself fora 
dozen years, I incline to think that many would try 
the experiment upon their own children. But 
whether it had better be done by a kindred and 
really pronouncing alphabet, such as the Phonetics 
have invented—or by supernumerary accents o 
other marks attached to our existing letters, which 
may be gradually dropped—I cannot decide. Ifthe 
second plan were adopted, the new and temporary 
symbols might be easily invented from the existing 
phonetic alphabet. 

It is urged that our spelling has already altered — 
that we do not agree with Shakspeare or Milton, still 
less with Chaucer,—and that our modern editions 
of the most celebrated writers are orthographically 
different from the old ones, Admitting this, I se 
much probable difference of practicability betweet 
that which does itself and that’ which is to be done 
The river finds a proper road to the sea, but it§ 
not everybody who can trace out a canal. Are 
ments on either side seem to me to be of little us, 
now that the alphabet is contrived and the presi 
motion. The system is at work for those who 
try it; and they will in ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred be those who have a fancy rather than® 
reason for doing so. 

This attack upon human cacography is by # 
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the first. A little more than two hundred 
ears G0, 2 phonetic alphabet was contrived, types 
ere cuts and books were printed. Of these I have 

only one: —* The Principles of Musik,’ by 
= Butler, M.A., London, 1636, 4to. This 
; tells one thing which it might be difficult to 
blish by perfectly direct evidence otherwise : viz., 
ist ch (hard), ph, gh, and wh (for which single 
gmbols appear) were existent as separate sounds, 
The Phonetics of our day “ throw fisic to the dogs” 
Jong as they can; but Charles Butler would have 

, more effective: he would have denounced 
isik with such an utterance of the ph as would 
hare combined wind and thunder.—Perhaps Butler 
ms a follower of Alex. Gill; whose ‘ Logonomia 
Anglica,’ an attempt at reformation, was published 
is 1621. There had been a previous attempt by 
Wn, Bullokar, in 1580, of which the author found 
necessary to say in his title-page “ the speech not 
danged, as some untruly and maliciously, or at the 
last, ignorantly blowe abroad.” Watt gives one of 
is works as follows:—“ Aesop’s Fables in tru Orto- 
phy, with Grammar Notz. Her-unto ar also 
ined the shorte sentencez of the wyz Cato, 
pprinted with lyke form and order both of which 
{uthorz ar translated out of Latin intoo English.....” 
3@3. Here it may be observed that ph is distin- 
pushed from f and wh from w. 

Peter Ramus attempted a new orthography for 
lie French language; which even in his day was 
eseribed as full of idle letters, and yet in some 
rspects poor to beggary—never consistent with 
iwelf, and rarely with reason. But he had no success, 
Nomore had Chilperie before him, if it be true that 
leattempted by an edict and penalties to introduce 
te sounds of the Greek letters 6, x, 9, 
miting. 

But neither the king nor the scholar had any mode 
wfappealing to the people comparable in power to 
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ge in they in our day. I take my leave of the Phonetics | 
It easy to rs ° 
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present, with full permission to them to 






m. J > : ie 
a A fe imeceed if they can,—and free admission that the 
™ ae vided undancies and insufficiencies of alphabets against 
‘OV! . , » 
I nhich they wage war are, to use the words of Bishop 
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Wikins, an appendix to the curse of Babel. 














he present AUSTRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION 

tht at the Peer ie ae . 

ved in they THE following letter—confirming the story of the 
y probableggmeancholy fate of Mr. Kennedy and his party, to 





td 


we alluded last week—has been received at 
office of the Geographical Society of London,— 
1 is placed by the secretary in our hands for 
blication,— 


tic system, 
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H1.M.S. Rattlesnake. Sydney, March 10. 

Sir—It is with great regret that I have to inform 
the Society of the conaplete failure of the Overland 
Kipedition which left this port last year under the 
mmand of Mr. E. B. Kennedy, for the purpose 
exploring the country between Rockingham Bay 
aad Cape York. 

The news was brought here by the Ariel,—a small 
khooner that had been sent to Port Albany with 
sores and provisions for Mr. Kennedy and his party. 
Se brought down the three survivors; and I inclose 
























Phonetics ure . c 
ccents org! SYdney paper containing their account of the 
: lancholy fate of the rest of the party, which at 
ers, which Relanc oly ate of the rest o 1e party, ich a 
le. Ifthemmmesent is all we have to depend upon. But the 


Clonial Government have some hopes that Mr. 
Kennedy's papers may yet be recovered by sending 
teblack man Jackey Jackey to Escape River by 
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altered— lhe first ship bound through the inner passage,— 
[ilton, stil thich will be in less than a fortnight. Jackey is 
n editions fete confident that he can find the spot where he 
raphically Panted the saddle-bags which contained Mr. Ken- 

















this, I see wdy's journals, maps, and papers; as he says the 
> between dle-bags were planted in a hollow log of wood, 
» be done "tte they would be protected from the weather 
but itis ad at the same time not likely to be found by the 
ul. Arg latives of the place. Jackey is then to return to 
little use, §rdney in a small schooner that was sent to Port 
e press it Albany about a month ago to wait there with a 
who wilgg®ond supply of provisions for Mr. Kennedy and 
- out of 8 his party should they arrive at Cape York after the 






or than & ariel sailed. 






end home the fair sheets of our survey of the passage 


is by» 
een the inner edge of the barrier reef and the 





mt which is possessed by a small and unknown | 


main land, upon the scale of half an inch to the mile; 
which will render the navigation of the inner route a 
very simple affair, particularly for steamers. 

We are now refitting before commencing the 
survey of New Guinea and the Louisiade. I 
hope to leave this by the middle of April; by which 
time the monsoon will have changed, and fine 
weather may be expected in the regions we are 
about to visit. 

Our recent survey has been carried on over ground 
so frequently described by my predecessors that I 
have no further geographical information of any 
importance to add to what they have already given. 

Our next cruise to a country of which so little is 
known will, I hope, furnish much of interest to every 
department of science ; and I will take the earliest 
opportunity of informing the Society of the result of 
our proceedings.—I have, &c. 

Owen Srantey, Captain, R.N. 

To the Secretary of the Royal Geographical 

Society of London. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ir is said that the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the management of the British Museum 
are about to make their Report to Her Majesty. 
We are told that it may be expected before the 
Session is over. This Report is looked for—and 
has long been so—with no small anxiety. But 
if it be true, as is also said, that neither in the 
Report itself nor in any appendix to®it will there 
be found any return or explanation as to the 
manner in which the large sums granted by the 
Treasury Minute for the purchase of printed books 
has been expended, it is obvious that such omis- 
sion will be most unsatisfactory: the more so as 
the Library is reported to be still glaringly de- 
| ficient in that branch which, of all others, ought 
to be complete—namely, in works illustrative of 
English history. — The Blue Book will contain 
the whole of the evidence; and will be preceded 
by the Report of the Commissioners,—but with- 
out any recommendation: on their part in favour 
of a printed catalogue of the books in the Library. 
The Commissioners are in favour, it is understood, 
of the completion of Mr. Panizzi’s MS. catalogue. 
The bulk of the evidence will, we believe, run in 
opposition to the Report; though every exertion has 
been made to bring as many admirers to the witness- 
table as were worth priming and letting off in favour 
of the five hundred volume catalogue. Will no 
independent member of Parliament move for a re- 
turn of what the catalogue has cost as far as it has 
already gone—of the state in which it now is—of 
the number of persons employed on it—of the 
number of entries of titles made each day—and of 





I hope by the end of the month to be able to | 


the estimated sum required for its completion ? 
Mr. Panizzi is the Dr. Reid of librarians as to the 
delay which he occasions—and the Mr. Barry as to 
the expense. There are others than ourselves, it 
will be seen, averse to the librarian’s long vista of 
MS. folios—and even more energetic, if possible, 
in opposing it. Our readers shall have a sifting 
| of the volume as soon as it is out; and whatever is 
good in Mr. Panizzi’s evidence shall be fairly appre- 
ciated,—while his impediment to our pressing wants, 
and such mistakes as his preference of substantives 
over substantive matter in making out his titles, 
shall continue to receive our decided opposition.— 
The judgment to be passed by the public on the 
Report of the Commissioners is even more important 
than the Report itself. 


The long-expected supplementary charter for the 
London University has at length been received. It 
enlarges the powers of the Senate ; and contains two 


students from all the other universities of the United 
Kingdom,—the other enabling the senate to insti- 
tute examinations for certificates of proficiency in 
any separate branch of art or science, as they may 
see fit, without requiring the student to graduate. 
Now that this step has been gained, we hope to see 
the eight or nine vacancies at present existing in the 
| Senate filled up by “ good men and true,”"——-men who 
| have the zeal and the power to assist substantially in 

the further developement of this important institu- 
tion by the variety of measures yet wanting to its 
| satisfactory and permanent success. 











































important provisions, —one for the admission of 





The daily papers announce the death, on the 3rd 
instant, of Dr. Anthony Todd Thomson, at the age 
of seventy-one. The author of the *Conspectus’ and 
of the ‘ London Dispensatory’ needs no eulogy as to 
the extent and soundness of his acquirements in that 
department of the study of medicine to which he 
especially devoted himself. Dr. Thomson was Pro- 
fessor of Materia Medica in University College from 
its first foundation; and since the retirement of Dr. 
Gordon Smith, he did also the duties of Professor 
of Forensic Medicine. He deserves mention in our 
columns as the editor of the poetical works of his 
namesake, the poet. His extensive knowledge, com- 
bined with singular activity and industry which age 
could not impair, made him one of the most remark- 
able among the medical teachers of the metropolis : 
and the excellence of his character in the social 
relations added to the respect with which he was 
regarded in the school in which he taught, and to 
that with which the school itself was regarded by 
the public. 

Referring to a letter which appeared in our 
columns last week [p. 701] complaining of the long 
omission to publish a continuation of the index to 
the volumes of the Edinburgh Review,—we have 
received a note from Messrs. Longman & Co., en- 
closing an announcement of a forthcoming index, 
which they had printed, as they state, before the 
letter in question came under their eye. The index 
announced is for the volumes from 51 to 80 inclu- 
sive; and the number to be printed will be limited 
in proportion to the demand made for it through 
booksellers or otherwise before the lst of August 
next. As our correspondent complains of the scarcity 
of the second index, “ wanting,” he says, “ to many 
sets which are otherwise complete,’—and as the 
publishers in the announcement before us admit that 
“the former indexes are out of print and scarce,”— 
we bring this limitation particularly under the eye 
of our readers:—who certainly have otherwise but a 
narrow chance given them of completing their sets 
of the publication in question by the addition of so 
necessary an accompaniment as an index. 

A few choice autographs were sold during the pre- 
sent week by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson in a two- 
days miscellanous sale of old papers. A rare speci- 
men of ‘ Marye the quene’—Mary the First of England 
—brought 5/7. 5s. A letter from Queen Elizabeth 
to Henry the Fourth of France—with seals and silk, 
and in every way covetable—sold for 4/, A letter of 
James the Second ‘for my sonne Prince George of 
Denmark’—in good condition with seal and silk— 
brought 2/7. 12s. Two letters entirely in the hand- 
writing of the heroic Marquis of Montrose sold for 
thirty shillings and a guinea respectively: and other 
letters signed but not written throughout by the same 
remarkable man realized very humble prices—far 
less than they were worth. The autograph of Mont- 
rose is extremely rare; and the specimens sold the 
other day were highly characteristic of the man and 
the soldier,—and written at a time (1645 and 1646) 
when his movements were watched by both King and 
Parliament with lively interest. Algernon Sydney's 
signature attached to a receipt for the expenses of a 
troop in his regiment brought 4/7. A letter of 
Nicholas Poussin sold for 2/. 2s.: and a letter of 
Morland the painter, addressed to Dawe his biogra- 
pher, for sixteen shillings. ‘The Morland is a rare 
autograph; and a letter more characteristic of the 
writer it would be difficult to imagine. ‘Two letters in 
the handwriting of Keats—the only specimens that 
we remember to have seen sold—brought respectively 
2/. 15s. and 27. 17s. 6d. Ten long letters of Shelley’s 
sold for something like 2/. 5s. a piece. Two of these 
were addressed to Godwin, his future father-in-law; 
others to his early friend Graham, and to Mr. James 
Lawrence, author of ‘The Empire of the Nairs.’ 

Rumour is very busy just now with the affairs of 
the Ecclesiastical History Society; and the names of 
some of the most distinguished members in the list of 
Patrons, as well as of some of the Committee men, 
are mentioned as having declined all further con- 
nexion with a Society which has achieved so unen- 
viable a notoriety. Others, it is said,—and this is 
more to the purpose—are about toinstitute a thorough 
investigation into the mode in which the Society has 
been conducted and its funds have been administered 
since it was first established. Such an inquiry is ob- 
viously no less due to the reputations of the patrons 
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and the committee themsel ves than called for as an | 


act of justice towards the subscribers. 

The Royal Botanic Society of London have come 
to the resolution—now that their gardens are sufli- 
ciently advanced in cultivation to be rendered of 
direct service to the scientific botanist—to invite 
gentlemen of known botanical acquirements to hold 
a conversazione occasionally in their conservatory. 
“The council are convinced that they may receive 
much benefit from the suggestions thrown out at 


these friendly meetings,—and that the progress of | 


their labours towards maturity may by such aid be 


greatly hastened and rendered suitable to the wants | 


of the metropolis to which the gardens are so closely 
attached.” Accordingly, the first of these meetings 
took place on Monday last,—and, favoured by the 
fineness of the weather, brought together 
able company. The illustration of economic botany 
was the subject proposed. 
was among the attractions offered; some of them 
being productions of the students of the School of 
Design—who have the privilege of studying in the 
gardens. 
cations were many,—including British plants, fossil 
plants, conifere, New Zealand plants, tropical fruits, 


Weare glad to note the spread of archzological 
institutions throughout the several counties of 
England; and have pleasure in announcing the 
formation of one in Somersetshire, to be called * The 
Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society.” It seems to start with spirit; and has a 
very good list of members’ names to offer as a 
guarantee of success. The rules seem to be well con- 
sidered; and the annual subscription is as low as 
10s.—the admission fee being 10s. also. Rule 17 
states, that “ papers read at meetings of the Society, 
and considered by the committee of sufficient interest 
for publication, shall be forwarded (with the author's 
consent) to such periodical as shall be determined 
by the committee to be the best for the purpose— 
with a request that a number of such papers may be 
printed separately, for distribution to the members 
of the Society, either gratuitously or for such pay- 
ment as may be agreed on.”—One of the objects of 
the Society is, to collect, by donation or purchase, a 
library and museum, more particularly illustrating 
the history, natural, civil, and ecclesiastical, of the 
county of Somerset. 

Intelligence has been received by the Geographical 
Society of London of a series of shocks of earthquake 
which have occurred at the Marianas; commencing 
on the 25th of January at 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
—and extending, at intervals of a quarter of and half 
an hour, over a period of eight days. Pits were 
opened,—fissures in the earth sent forth water and 
smoke,—flames of fire issued out of the rivulets,— 
and in the bay the sea retired, leaving vessels stranded 
on the reefs, 

On Thursday in last week the French Academy 
had its annual public sitting fur the distribution of 
its last year’s prizes and the announcement of its 
next year’s subjects. The Report was read by M. 
Villemain.— After the literary awards, the Virtues 
came in, as usual, on stilts, posing melodramatically, 
to be crowned, Chastity, for example, has a medal 


in France,—bestowed under circumstances and with | - 
| Egyy 


a parade very likely to destroy the root of Modesty on 
which it grew. According to the Montyon theory, 


men and women are virtuous in France “ for a con- | 
“on | 


sideration,”—and are made to wear their virtue 
their sleeve” like a badge.—An English eye would 


scarcely recognize the Charities in “their Montyon | 


tinsel. 

It is stated from St. Petersburgh that the Emperor 
has just issued an ukase which is worth quoting as 
giving our readers some notion of the promising 
condition of education in the happy territories of 
the Czar of All the Russias. His Imperial Majesty 
—that great patron of English Art, who builds up 


Pr 
our national columns and subsidizes our racing-fields | 


—finds learning overrunning his convenience in his 
own dominions. The education of his people is to 


be reduced to a small per-centage,—the bread of | 


knowledge is to bear a more moderate proportion to 
the sack ‘of i ignorance. This significant decree limits 
henceforth the number of students in any of the 
Russian universities to three hundred :—and as at 


present there is a great excess over this modest 


ra consider- | 
ground in England. 
A collection of paintings | 


The specimens of plants and their appli- | 





allowance (the University of Moscow, for instance, 
having a thousand students, and that of Dorpat, 
six hundred and fifty), no new student is to be 
admitted into any of these universities until the num- 
ber there shall have fallen below three hundred. The 
next generation is therefore to be dark in the mass: 
—and afterwards education is to be made—as in the 


memory of man it was considered amongst ourselves 


such a luxury should—an affair of class and privilege. 
The vacancies when they occur are to be recruited 
first from the nobles—next from those destined for 
the profession of medicine. His Imperial Majesty 
has fallen back upon the wisdom of “the fine old 
English gentleman,’—only he has forgotten the 
new conditions of the world in which that extinct 
species lived. It is only in the fossil state that “‘ the 
fine old English gentleman” could now be kept above 
No doubt his Imperial Majesty 
dislikes the fruits of knowledge which he has seen 
unnaturally forced in the sudden glow of the revolu- 
tionary spirit all around him,—and thinks that he 


can still sow the earth with dragons’ tecth, instead of 


uch dangerous seed, at his pleasure, to vield him 
ay armed men. We take upon ourselves the 
office of Zadkiel,—and prophesy. Out of the dark- 
ness which he would create around him shall come 
the monsters that shall devour him. They whom he 
dooms to be the lean kine in the matter of instruc- 
tion shall eat up his fat kine. The irresistible power 
of knowledge which is abroad shall crush those who 
seek to crush it.—There is nothing that we should 
welcome more warmly, in the interest of his subjects, 
than afew more ukases in the same spirit from his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias. 
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SOCIETIES 


Instizute oF British Arcuitects.—July 2.— 
S. Smirke, V.P. in the chair Among the donations 
were some models representing the actual state of the 
Temples at Agrigentum, and executed in the native 
stone. They were presented by J. St. Barbe, Esq. 


7 | remarka! 
’ 


—- -. as 
| Communications were read from the Chevalie 

| Bunsen and Herr Stiilen, of Berlin, recommend 
specimens of zinc castings ‘of columns, capitz J 
and figures, executed by Herr Ge iss;—who attended 
and offered some further explanation of his mode of 
preparing and casting zine. 

A paper was read, written by Mr, Foster, 
Consul to the Republi ic of Nicaragua, describing th 
Cathedral of St. Peter, Leon, Nicaragua, and T the 
domestic architecture of that city. 

A paper was read by C. R. Cock erell, 
Professor of Architecture in the Royal Academy, 

‘On Style in Architecture.’ After alluding to that 
latitude of style in architecture and the licence j in 
the choice of style which unhappily at the present 
epoch are not only permitted but professed, the 
author observed, that as intensity of character 
is commonly distinguished in society by a peculiar 
aspect, habit, or bearing, so should the great national 
works of a people be distinguished in the pages of 
time. The architect, there fore, who limits his ambi. 
tion to the reproduction of an antique model, carries 
a lie in his right hand;—he shows himself to pos. 
terity as a renegade to his country y and his age;—he 
is false to history, for his aim would seem to be to 
deceive posterity and to perpetuate anachronisms;_ 
he confesses his incapacity to delineate his own 
times, and shrinks from the exhibition of them, ag 
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if knowing their unworthiness. As well might the 
popular writer insist on the use of the style of Bede 
or Spenser, and the obsolete language of Wickliffe 
and Wykeham, as that the architect should abso 
lutely reproduce the form and character of taste in 
that period:—and if Art means anything, and we 
assume to read its language, the one proposition js 
certainly not more ridiculous than the other. In 
speculating on the latent causes of the vicious system 
of copying without any attempt at modification, 
Prof. Cockerell said, that although the mere fashion 
of public opinion always influences Art, as it does 
everything else, yet he thought much of the evi 
may be attributed to the want of an enlightened, 
| searching, and generous criti icism, such as existed in 
the beginning and to the end of the last century, 
from Boileau and Pope to one Knight, Alison, 
j and others. He especially ¢ lrew attention to the 
le fact, that durin, hoa last thirty years of 
devotional oe in es upwards of 1,400 chesp 
churches of England have been ez 1 by the zeal 
of churchmen, not one of > that learned body (as in 
| the middle ages) has produced a critical work on 
style, as adap ted to our Rit ual, to guide architects 
y have changed their « building regulations” 
every five or six years, and have waived all con- 
sistency ; ; and they seem to have been satisfied in 
| raising “ folds” in any way for the wandering flock. 
The decline of the drama—that mirror in which the 
state even of the Arts was wont to be refiected—ha 
| not been without its effect; and it is worthy of m 
| mark, said the Professor, that when the drama ha 
flourished, so have the sister Fine Arts, especially 
architecture. One of the great faults cemmitted by 
architects was their allowing all logical consistency 
of feeling, all regularity, harmony, and conformity, 
enjoined by the first principles of sound sense and 
| artistic composition, to be sacrificed to a pedantic 
display of our universal knowledge of historical style 
and dates, and the trivial conceit of a dramatic r 
production to the very life (in the absence of the 
theatre itself) of the several periods they represent. 
Again, we find them preferring the ornaments, the 
| rhetoric, so to speak, to the logic which is its only 
| just foundation. This is mere pedantry and affects 
tion. Such a spirit will not do in the war of th 
camp or of politics, at the bar, or in engineering 
Why, then, should it be tolerated in the serious aul 
senpenel le art of architecture? Nature is neve 
illogical,__for her rhetoric is the mere appendage 
and the natural consequence of her use and purpos. 
How often do we find the young architect, fired 
with the beauty of the classic column and entable 
ture, of the porti co and the pediment, introducig 
them where their unfitness actually destroys the vert 
beauty he is so anxious to display! It is from ths 
false principle that we have churches on a Romat 
Catholic plan adapted to a Protestant Ritual,—but 
tressed walls with tie-beam roofs, belfry towers with 
out bells, and all the quackery of sedilia, piscim, 
| &e., where they are without use or purpose, Th 
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= adherence to Palladian or Italian example and | 


‘nensions in designing masonic architecture, with- 
ut the slightest allowance for the growth of modern 
tling — the glazing of windows in Elizabethan 
“early domestic” buildings with quarré glass, 
ig bits of four inches square, in preference to the 
Jendid and cheap plates of the present day, each 
of which would fill a window —all this results from 
at mania for imitation which, far from showing 
ess in Art, is disgraceful retrogression. It is in 
aamestness of purpose that we must look for what 
is called genius for fitness, novelty, and beauty. 
Genius, so called, is but the more strenuous atten- 
{jon to the means presented to our faculties by a closer 
eiticism—by greater diligence in the artist—by con- 
qrent efforts, liberality, and patronage—and, above 
4], by a field to work in offered by the public. Until 
hese conditions are presented, we shall of course 
have imitation ; that ready evasion of the most dif- 
fault and painful of all labour— the labour of 
thought. If the prize and occasion be mean, the 
aterprising and the powerful mind will take another 
greet, leaving those pursuits to second and third- 
nteminds. The wise architect, while he admits the 
shole power of association in the effects and in- 
fyence of his art — while he sanctifies his work with 
gchaisms, and bends in some degree to fashions— 
gill seeks to embody the spirit cf the actual times 
swell as that of antiquity, engrafting the useful 
wers of growing science and the recent graces of 
qnvenience with a certain reserve; and thus he 
filfls the great purpose of his office, captivates all 
ibervers by the production of things new and old, 
-rmembering always the immortal words of 
§chiller— 
The artist is the child of his time ; 
Happy for him if he is not its pupil, 
Happier still if not its favourite. 
After some suggestions on the style to be employed 
inthe several departments of architecture, devotional, 
nonumental, or domestic — urging the necessity of 
onformity to the Ritual as regards the plans of our 
curches in whatever style, and showing that the 
nedieval architecture was not applicable to our do- 
nestic buildings of the present day—Prof. Cockerell 
sid, in conclusion :—“ Let us only betrueto ourselves, 
Remember that we are masters as well as servants 
tthe public. Without dogma or pedantry, let us 
investigate and disseminate good principles and 
aercise a wholesome discretion, Let us for a moment 
qnsider the mighty influence for good on all the 
tehnic and zsthetic Arts—those Arts that either 
xeupy or captivate half mankind—which our Ars 
gina, guided by this Institute, exercises over not 
oly her graphic sisters of Painting and Sculpture, 
but those of Manufacture also, throughout this 
mighty empire and her colonies, and indeed over 
erery civilized country of the world.” 





BotantcaL.—July 6.—Mr. J. W. Rogers read a 
paper ‘On the Uses and Properties of Peat Moss, 
and the Value of Peat Charcoal as a Disinfectant and 
Fertilizer.’ The object was to show the purposes into 
thich the bogs of Ireland could be converted by the 
ttraction of peat from them for its conversion into 
charcoal. The charcoal extracted from the Irish 
pat was preferable to wood charcoal; and one of 
ls advantages was the effect it had as a disinfectant 
ad deodorizing agent. Wood charcoal had not that 
Property to such an extent. It was therefore singular 
that now, when there was so much excitement about 
mnitary matters, an agent so powerful should have 
ben so much overlooked. It was also valuable as 
being a powerful absorbent; as it would absorb about 


4) per cent, of water, and keep it for the benefit of 


te soil which might surround it, while it took up 
the greater portion of the obnoxious gases inherent 
i night soil and sewage matter, and thereby did 
way with any bad effect which might result from 
them, It therefore was capable of being converted 
toa manure of great value,—the proportions being 
'wo-thirds of night soil to one-third of charcoal. It 
¥as impossible to find a better manure for the food 

Plants; for containing, as it did, a large quantity 
of carbon, it exhaled the ammonia aid the salt which 
Were in the night soil, did not allow them to escape, 


proving the sanitary condition of the metropolis. 
Were a proper system observed by means of this 
agent, the sewage matter of London could be con- 
verted into a source of profit, while the bad effects 
arising from the effluvia which emanated from such 
would be got rid of. According to a calculation | 
which the writer had made, the matter so pro- | 
duced by a family of six, would in the course of | 
a year, if subjected to the influence of this agent, 
yield 307. per annum; and supposing the cost of 
charcoal and other expenses to amount to 151.— 
which they could not exceed—there would still be | 
a profit of 15. That might be doubted,—but it | 
was a fact which he had ascertained after careful | 
consideration; and he had further ascertained that | 
were all the houses in London which are rented at | 
upwards of 101 to adopt that system, they would | 
earn a profit of 15/. per house, or 3,000,000/. per 
annum. In order to do that they would have to 
collect the refuse from all these houses into one great | 
cesspool, and then apply the agent he alluded to: | 
and were that done, it would be the best means of | 
clearing the metropolis of that nuisance which now 
so much affected the health of its inhabitants:—for, | 
as matters now are, who could stand for an instant 
in the vicinity of one of these gratings in the street 
without being affected by the effluvia which proceeded 
from it? After some illustrations in proof of his 
statement, Mr. Rogers said he did not see the smallest 
difficulty there could be in carrying out his plans in 
the metropolis. At the present time ashes were col- 
lected for the benefit of the parish,—and why should 
they not give up the other refuse matter in like manner 
to the parish upon a proper understanding? It was | 
true, no experiment had been as yet made on a large 
scale in order to test the truth of his theory; but the | 
reason was, that charcoal could not be obtained on a 
large scale. He had been requested by the guardians 
of the poor of Macclesfield, some weeks ago, to try 
the experiment on a nuisance there; and, although | 
the charcoal was of a bad description, the peat having | 
been obtained from a neighbouring moss, it had been | 
eminently successful. He had no doubt whatever 
that it would be so in every case. 





Zoo.ocicat.—July 10,—Dr. Gamble in the chair. 
—The Secretary read letters which had been re- 
ceived from J. J. Forrester, Esq., W. Grace, Esq., 
Her Majesty’s vice-consul at Mogadore, and the | 
Hon. C. A. Murray, Her Majesty’s consul-general | 
in Egypt. He reported that the total number of 
animals received into the menagerie since the last 
meeting exceeds one hundred. They consisted of 
donations from His late Highness Ibrahim Pacha 
and Lieut.-Col. Butterworth, and a valuable col- 
lection acquired by the aid of the Hon. C, 
Murray. 

Mr. E. Doubleday exhibited specimens of the 
larva, pupa, and a perfect insect of Sirexr gigas, an 
insect mostly rare in Great Britain. These speci- 
mens were sent to Mr. Gray from Bath by Mr. 
Brunel, and were accompanied by fragments of the 
wood on which the larva had fed. It appears that 
about eighteen months since a quantity of larch 
trees were cut in the neighbourhood of Bath, and 
after having been used as scattolding poles in the 
repairing of one of the churches in that city they 
have been used for a similar purpose at the railway 
station. From these poles thousands of individuals, 
chiefly females, of Sirex gigas are now coming forth. 
From the specimens exhibited it would scem that 
the larva prefers the soft sap wood to the more solid 
internal part of the trees; penetrating this part 
longitudinally, at a little distance from the bark, 
the perfect insect gnawing its way through when 
ready to make its appearance. Mr. Doubleday re- 
marked that there was here ample evidence to dis- 
prove St. Fargeau’s idea that this fine insect is a 
parasite upon some timber-boring beetle,—an opinion 
already controverted by Mr. Westwood and others. 
The larva, pupa, and perfect insect are figured by 


Forests;’ but he gives no details of the habits of the 

insect, nor any figures indicating the mode of life of 

the larva. ; 
Mr. Gould described two new species of humming 





but treasured them up, and in due time gave them 
out for the sustenance of the plants placed under its 
influence, 


No better agent could be found for im- | 


birds under the names of Jleliodoxa jacula and 
| Eriopus simplex. 


A. 


the genus Bulimus, from the collection of H. Cuming, 
Esq., collected in South America by Mr. Lobb. 


MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


TveEs. Horticultural, 3.—Dr. Lindley ‘On the Diseases to which 



































Ratzeburg in his work on ‘Insects Injurious to | 


?lants are liable.’ 





FINE ARTS 


| An Ilistorical Inquiry into the True Principles of 


Beauty in Art, more especially with Reference to 
Architecture. By James Fergusson, Esq. Part I. 
Longman & Co. 
Ir we are to adopt as a dogma of faith what few 
are in the habit of doubting, that the changeful and 
varying tone of the literature of every country is but 
an embodiment of the fluctuating influences that 
govern and determine the character of public 


| opinion—and thus, to the mind’s eye project the 
| shadows of impending events—then should we feel 


greatly alarmed for the fate of all that gallant array 
of prejudices and conventionalities, classical and 
time-honoured, which old association has conjured 


| around us—perceiving, as we must, the fashionably 


republican character of Mr. Fergusson’s attack upon 
them. Ultra-Protestant and eminently subjective 


| as the volume is, it goes far to supply what every 


man reflecting on the subject must feel as the great 
and crying want of the present moment,—a good, 
practically philosophical view of the actual condition 
and exigencies of the art of Architecture as now prac- 
tised, and a careful examination of the science of its 
history—endeavouring, as far as possible, to cull from 
the study all those foreign alimentary principles 
which can by any means tend to enrich and fer- 


| tilize our impoverished and too nearly effete soil. 


In our own language, prior to the publication of 
Mr. Hope’s admirable Essay, we possessed no really 
intellectual picture of the general history of the art; 
and the only works from whence the architect could 
derive any chronological views, or through which 
he could institute any broad comparisons of style, 
were the sadly incomplete ones of D*Agincourt and 
Durand. Since then, though through several of the 
encyclopedias and through the labours of such men 
as Mr. Gwilt and Mr. Hoskings much has been 
attempted, still but little has been done. In indus- 
trious Germany the case has been far different; since 
the exertions of Kiigler and Schnaaser have supplied 
what may be almost regarded as model-manuals of 
general art-history. In France the valuable résumés 
of Batissier and Raméé have helped to popularize 
and simplify the subject; and even in Italy the 
numerous publications of the Cavaliere Canina and 
the “Saggio” and other works of the Marchese 
Selvatico have done much to interest the public 
mind in such investigations. 

The great fault, however, which is common to all 
these theses, must be recognized in the extremely 
objective form in which the monuments, the great 
landmarks of the history, the visible though dead 
exponents of dormant though not extinct principles, 
have always been treated. Their anatomy has been 
presented ‘to usin the minutest form; but we look 
in vain for the great physician who from his study 
of their physiology and pathology has laid open to 
the world’s inquiry the laws that governed, the 
causation that elaborated, their constitution and con- 
dition. The history of Art that every civilized nation 
requires is one which, while containing a description 
of the great works of antiquity sufficiently elaborate 
to enable the unprofessional though cultivated 
reader to reproduce them in a tolerably vivid form 
in the recesses of his brain, and thus to form a con- 
tinual check on the deductions presented by the 
author for his analysis,—shall at the same time convey 
lessons of so much import and subjective character 
touching the immediate and practical benefits to 
be derived from such investigations, as to win the 
accomplished Utilitarian to a thoughtful and anxious 
sympathy and affection for the abstract art and the 
purity and perfection of its study and products. If, 
through the publication of some such work or series 
of works as this, it would be possible to concentrate 
the serious attention of one tithe of the educated 
community—one half of the elass of employers—on 
the absolute advancement of any one science or art, 
then should we assuredly (in one or two generations, 


| if not at once) meet with professors answering to 
Mr, Lovell Reeve described fifteen new species of | their requirements, and artificers capable of executing 
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what Greek or Roman could scarcely have imagined 
in their loftiest flights of fancy. Well, indeed, may 
Mr. Fergusson remark— 

« What is most wanted is a better style of education for 
the upper classes. It is in them that the great danger to 
society exists, and from them that the example must come 
that will elevate the tone of society. It is in vain to hope 
that a poor man, who has his daily bread to earn by the 
sweat of his brow, can have either the leisure or the oppor- 
tunity to improve the arts of his country. Long thought 
and elegant refinement are essential for the improvement 
of a fine art, and these can exist only among the upper 
classes: long, patient, steady, and expensive research can 
alone advance science; and these, too, are incompatible 
with the condition of the lower orders. But when the upper 
classes are so refined as to make Arta necessity to them, 
have their taste so cultivated as to be able to appreciate 
what is right and what is wrong, and knowledge sufficient 
to direct and command, then will Art advance; and they 
will soon find ten thousand hands ready and able to execute 
what they must conceive, but what the labourer now 
neither can nor dare attempt. At present we have not an 
upper class capable of conceiving or creating, and con- 
sequently no lower class trained merely toexecute ; but Art 
rests half way on a class combining both attributes, and who 
practise it only for its money-value as a trade, thinking and 
executing themselves.” 

As (perhaps unhappily) Mr. Fergusson’s field of 
vision is so vast as to fit his work only for the perusal 
of the quasi-universal, and at the same time so 
minute as to be comprehensible only, in its full 
extent and import, to the professional student,— 
a necessarily hasty analysis of the general cur- 
rent of his argument may tend in some degree to 
facilitate the inquiry as to how far we may concede 
to him the honour of fitly supplying the desideratum 
we have already alluded to. 

Since the “principles of beauty” pervade all 
Nature, irradiating from the great source and centre 
of beauty, linking all her emanations into one great 
family (any effort to resolve which into integral 
elements is, it must be remembered, purely arbitrary 
and artificial on the part of man), it becomes neces- 
sary in order to appreciate their constitution to 
glance at the affiliation and connexion of all those 
sciences into which they breathe vitality. This our 
author in his brilliant Introduction has most ably 
done. Proceeding from the Infinite to the finite, he 
turns from the Deity to matter; and thence to the 
abstract laws—arithmetic, geometry and universal 
mechanics—which appear to govern its conditions, 
The science of matter falls at once into two sections, 
—physical and anthropical,_the former subsisting 
independently of man’s existence, the latter deriving 
its origin from his peculiar endowments. Physical 
science Mr. Fergusson divides into etherial, mineral, 
vegetable, and animal under the zoological aspect. 
All subordinates of these heads are regarded strictly 
in the two-fold aspect of space and time; the former 
treating of present and constant influences, the latter 
of the succession and laws of mutation. Thus, che- 
mistry, geography, &c. are referable to the mineral 
kingdom in space—geology and history in time. 

Defined, illustrated and relieved by contrast with 
this great background, Man and his interests, the 
anthropic sciences are projected in a clear and per- 
fect form for our investigation; and on the results 
of his inquiries into the conditions of the complex 
figure so assumed, Mr. Fergusson bases his great 
argument. He finds man differing from all other 
beings in the power of dividing labour, and recording, 
combining and eliminating from experiences. From 
his possession of the former quality he derives the 
existence in separate and concrete forms of all 
human arts,—and from the latter every amelioration 
and improvement in their structure. The first he 
regards as the static condition,—the second as the 
dynamic. The corollary ultimately deducible from 
this reasoning is, that as the one power inevitably 
originates, so must the other improve them; and that 
if in the history of mankind, either in the present day 
or a thousand years ago, any one branch of Art may 
be found to have stood still or retrograded, it follows 
as a matter of certainty that this noble godlike 
power must have been in some respect abused, and 
vague association or vulgar prejudice have assumed 
the form of the legitimate traditions of true wisdom 
and experience. Every material production of man’s 
ingenuity asserts in itself some element of each of 
three great dominant influences peculiar to his 
nature, viz.—the “Technic” or muscular, that which 
gives to the work of Art its mechanical perfection— 
the “ Esthetic,” or sensual, that which renders its 





from, colour or texture agreeable to the senses—and 
the “Phonetic,” or speaking, that which gives it 
voice, and explains to universal sympathy the intel- 
lectual cause of its origination. 

Led by his considerations of human nature and of 
the connexion of all the various genera of anthropic 
sciences emanating from that source, to recognize in 
every work of Art the existence of something of each 
of these three ingredients, in constantly fluctuating 
ratios, Mr. Fergusson has adopted certain formule 
as landmarks in his great survey; and has in this 
manner been enabled to construct scales from a 
comparison of which the value under different 
“yapports” of any monument may be approxima- 
tively assumed. ‘Thus, a grand expression of musical 
genius may be assumed as consisting of 2 portions 
of mechanical perfection, 6 of sensual, 4 of directly 
intellectual; while a finished monument of archi- 
tectural skill should exhibit the three elements 
grouped in an equal ratio suchas 4.4. 4. 

Armed with such deductions from his studies of 
the physical and metaphysical structure of man, 
with such a scale to test his labours by, and with a 
full and firm conviction that progress is his birthright, 
his privilege and his glorious destiny,—Mr. Fergusson 
enters on the history of Art (more especially of 
Architecture) with an apparently conscientious deter- 
mination to test the truth and justice of his abstract 
speculations by the manner and degree in which he 
may find them recorded on the crumbling monu- 
ments of antiquity. Now, it must be obvious that 
when an author, however great his talent may be, 
starts with such foregone conclusions—with the truly 
Protestant determination to doubt everything that mili- 
tates against his own opinions and the truly Catholic 
one of persecuting every opponent—when he takes 
with him as companion on his perilous journey only 
the invariable 7,—he runs some little risk of present- 
ing to the incautious student pictures glowing too 
brightly with colours of his own infusing, non-existent 
in nature,—and hypotheses overpowering from their 


novelty, brilliant from their originality, and thoroughly | 


calculated to dazzle the eyes of a generation so little 


accustomed to that inestimable quality as the present. | 


At the same time, therefore, that we would urge every 


one interested in the fine arts to make a deep and | 


serious study of this most interesting work, we would 
implore them to preserve in their reading the same 
spirit of bold and unscrupulous investigation that the 


tofore sacred paths of pompous conventionality and 
ponderous prejudice. 

** Who shall decide where doctors disagree ?” never 
seems to enter for a moment into Mr. Fergusson’s 
consideration. At one gulp he swallows a very 
pretty scheme 
culties of race, time, and anomalous change are to 
him little more than stones and steeples are said to 
have been to the Dragon of Wantley. Divested, 
however, of their occasionally egotistic little flourish- 
ing of trumpets, every one of the arguments through- 
out the book is worthy of serious attention and dis- 
plays great knowledge and depth of thought. The 
most interesting as well as the most novel portion of 
the Egyptian section of the volume is that relating 
to the ethnographic peculiarities of the country and 


| Italian phrase—“ é possibile, ma! chi sa? A notice 


| any such restorations. 


of Egyptian chronology; and dif_i- | 


the variations in the monuments incidental to the | 


succession and domination of races. This forms 
comparatively a new branch of study,—and claims 
~arnest attention on a two-fold ground; for if, on the 
one hand, the lost and occult uses of a building may 
be illustrated by the known or recorded idiosyncrasies 
of its constructors,—particulars touching extinct and 
unknown races m 
process), be satisfactorily predicated from obvious 
anomalies and contradistinctive peculiarities in ruins, 
the tradition of the authorship of which may have 
been lost. Of course, if these “ vetusta monumenta” 
were all that could be referred to, speculation would 
be exceedingly speculative; but when physiological 





eccentricities, local tradition, historical investigation, | 


comparative numismatics, and extraordinary philo- 
logical affinities are brought to concur with what 
may be termed the monumental evidence of any 
country, cases of the most extraordinary interest are 
so forcibly thrust forward by circumstance that the 
veriest sceptic can scarcely refrain from arriving at the 
most startling conclusions. 


ay, on the other (by reversing the | 


| Ornaments and styles, copying and 


Of the extreme interest and importance of .- 
inquiries Mr. Fergusson’s volume presents no y 
interesting specimen than is exhibited by the x 
of his researches into the primeval arts of ne 
Minor. After, like the geologist, piercing through 
variety of tertiary and secondary deposits, he arn 
at last at a really granitic base—and comes to 
hypothetic conclusion “that Asia Minor was in ye 
ancient times the seat of that race which we k 
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achieved 
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pp remedy 

, the smalle: 


With the 


in Greece as the Pelasgi, in Italy as the ene peninates 
of whom the Pheenicians probably were a brang ple to ma 
and who either under that name or under their g a Fergu 
possessed colonies in France, in Spain, and probabiy ms a 
even in Britain.” Setting aside any collateral oy pdavoter 
dence derivable from other sources, the extraording al! ~ 
affinities that are found in all tumuli, and in all yejjg youre 

e c0i 5: 


pertaining to them, and the universality of the hog 
zontal arch and dome in those ancient constructigy 
which are scattered over the world—from the Top 
of Alyattes, near Sardis, “the remains in Japan,” 4} 
“so-called treasuries of Mycene, the monumey 
of Tarquinia, and” perhaps the Nurhags of Sardiy; 

to the extraordinary cave of New Grange in Ireland, 

establish at any rate a wonderful field for inqu 

and speculation. When the labours of anothe 
generation of savans shall have thrown more light o 
ancient Greek, Etruscan, and Eugubian inscription 
the cloud may perhaps be in some degree dispellegqgomele” 
which hangs over the history of the infant conditigggiag:—0Ut 
of the technic arts throughout Europe.  Thougymathe sun 
many writers have arrived, by a species of tacit cont, let u 
sent, at something like many of Mr. Fergussongmaote and | 
conclusions on ethnographic affiliations, none hayeggtoa of thi 
dared to state their convictions with either the energy 
or the lucidity which characterize his essays, 5 
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His speculations on the nature of the Mausoleun bat the J 
at Halicarnassus,—on the method of lighting tha i jac sti 
Greek temples,—and on such tombs as that of 50, t 
Porsenna, are all very ingenious and clever: bugs af 
unhappily to most such inquiries when viewed jt the Re 


historical evidence, we can only apply the etema ety 
kewise 
like the present is unfortunately, or fortunately, nog At; * 
exactly the arena in which to discuss the probabi- Mewrs. G 
lities (of the possibilities there can be no doubt) off The Pe 
pent has 
Of Rome and her Art Mr. Fergusson takes a veryfiponumen 
low view; regarding it as almost as ‘‘ monkey” in stylelin referen 
as our own at the present day. His summing-up offfaready se 


as fae Rhee aki lead ak i he ] | her position might apply with singular felicity to toofifdthis rest 
au eh: se ' ite rho res o , re. | : 4 ae . ¢ ‘ 
author has himself exhibited when treading the here- | much of what England is in the habit of perpetrating fl anounce 


from year to year, and indeed from hour to hours mystit 
By substituting the word English for “ Roman” thefmystificat 
following passage reads most curiously.— not have 
ty bomb 
admire is the mass and the constructive magnificence: in nonumet 
those which more directly belong to architecture, the effet H . t 
is oftener spoiled than aided by the ornamental details; but jm ®&™S & 
in those which we should call engineering works, there wf Mr. Jam 
no temptation to introduce incongruous or inappropriate Hiyiames 
ornament, and we can, in consequence, atmire them wit French 
out being shocked by the inconsistencies and bad tasteoq™ : 
destructive to the beauty of their buildings, which, from the ad then 
seale on which they are conceived, and the quantity of om» The A 
ment lavished on them, ought to have been the greatest. 7° * 
architectural productions in the world. Greatness and rich 2 Bristo 
ness, however, though two of the principal elements of Tears sil 
architectural effect, are not the only ones; and though Sharples 
¢ertain t: 
ton, Th 





many of the Roman editices add appropriateness to thew 
qualities, even that will not suffice: ill-understood or il 
applied ornament, concealed construction, the juxtaposition 
of inappropriate parts, and the junction of incongruow 
borrowing blindfold 
instead of inventing,—in short, a want of artistic feeling 
and understanding of the subject, characterise and spoil al 
the architectural efforts of the Romans: and though theit 
history and art are vast and imposing, it would be well for 
us if we could learn to shudder at the idea of imitating the 
one, and shrink from copying the vulgarity and bad taste ad the 
of the other. Their engineering works, however, as being Hi to upwa 
not so open to this objection, might be copied without the ied. ar 
same bad effects as their esthetic architecture; and, ind e le 2 F 

have been copied by us, but in the same mode as we copied ving 
their laws, not by repeating their forms wholesale and with: fj tesidue | 
out thinking, but by extracting from them every hint and Hi Thus, t] 
adopting every form that might be useful to us, and by af 6.00 
rejecting everything that was bad or was not wanted, and ’ 

always trying to do better and improve on our prototype Art. I 
This we have easily and successfully accomplished ; ow building 
engineering works are, in every respect, better and gran thile p 
than even those of imperial Rome herself, and we should ? 


Miles, or 
the Duk 
became 
it donati 





now feel ashamed of turning to her for models, as we cl city 
do so much better ourselves. In the course of this inquity, exhibiti 
no fact has struck me more forcibly, or seems more pregm life aca 


with important consequences, than the facility with which of the 
we have surpassed the Romans in the two arts in which they 

were really original and successful, those of law-making and fj veral 
civil-engineering, while we bow before them and ackn 

ledge our too evident inferiority to them in literature and 
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» which they were so inferior to all the 


tance of » arts, it 
ents of aod antiquity, and neither ever did an original thing 
no » sions If any one can offer a 


by the re cane Ses oneenen than its arising from 
arts of As rer is system of education, which I believe 
e y : p service 2 cause 
ing. through ge the tTUe One, He Wat Tortie disease, we may discover 
its, he Arrive <9 To me, neither the cause nor the remedy seem 
comes to th : the smallest degree either doubtful or difficult.” 
Pepe, Yen with the résumé on Roman Art the first volume 
he Etru »minates; and its character is sufficiently valu- 
nn ‘ruseay eto make us long eagerly for the second. In that 
“we i ” Fergusson will be ky et cantare et respondere 
and oat TE satus, —SINCe there exists no one, we believe, who 
-ollateral bl fs devoted half the attention that he has to Oriental 
extraordinanlll! Altogether, we hail this portion of a real history 
d in all rele f Art as the harbinger of that “ good time that must 
y of the hos » coming ;” since even five years ago, during the 
construetig sioht of the Camdenian mania, such a volume, one 
m the Tom p liberal, sensible, and enthusiastic, could not have 
1 Japan,” “Bjeca written,—and certainly neither publisher would 
monumens ve been found rash enough to print, professor 
3 of Sardini complished enough to understand, nor public in- 
in Ireland We d enough to read it. 
1 for inquirgy let it not, however, be imagined that in our 
s of anothemmeiml ation of his talent we are blind to the existence 
more light ogmeé passages 1 which Mr. Fergusson 's z assumes the 
\ inscriptiongfa Ercles’ vein” 1n terrible style,—in which the “Sir 
sree dispellegmmoracle” 1s proclaimed in sad trumpet-tongued vapour- 
int conditiggMg:—but since it were invidious to dwell upon spots 
, sthesun when we have cause to be thankful for its 


poroughly viciou 


e. Though e nhs 
of tacit copAmight, let us hope that they may vanish from our gaze 
Fergusson'gqente and more completely in every subsequent edi- 


n of this really standard work. 


5, none harg 
er the energy 
ays, 5: 
] iat the Art-Union of London is about to engrave 
fac simile, and present to its subscribers for 
9-50, the designs of Mr. Maclise for ‘ The Seven 
xs’ of Shakspeare which were exhibited last year 
i the Royal Academy—made originally for Felix 
fwmmerly’s Art-Manufactures.— Mr. Maclise has 
Kewise made a design for a goblet, for the Society 
Arts; which is now in process of execution by the 
Mesrs. Garrard, 


Mausoleum 
lighting th 
as that q 
clever: buf 
n viewed a 
the etema 
1? A notice 
unately, not 
the probabi- 
10 doubt) off The Paris papers state that the French Govern- 
nent has determined on restoring such of the Roman 
ponuments as have been injured by its own doings 
in reference to the Eternal City—and that artists are 
aready selected to proceed to Rome for the purposes 
dthisrestoration. The Temps seems puzzled by this 
anouncement,—and puts a question which betrays 
is mystification. We own for ourselves, too, to the 
nystification,—and adopt the question—* Would it 
wthave been more simple,” says the Temps, “ not 
t bombard Rome?” Certainly, knocking down 
nonuments for the purpose of setting them up again 
gems to us very like some of the devices by which 
Wr. James the novelist contrives to get his three 
wumes out of one—or the diversion of another 
French army of old, which “marched up the hill, 
ad then marched down again!” 
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The Academy for the Promotion of the Fine Arts 
n Bristol, says the Art-Journal, “ was founded some 
jars since by the munificence of a lady, Mrs. 
Sharples; who made over by deed of gift, 2,000/. to 
tetain trustees for the establishment of the institu- 
ton. The wishes of Mrs. Sharples were seconded by 
sme gentlemen of Bristol, more especially by Mr. 
Miles, one of the members for the city. Prince Albert, 
te Duke of Beaufort and the Bishop of the diocese 
became patrons of the institution; and presented to 
idonations which, together with those of Mr. Miles 
ad the other gentlemen before referred to, amounted 
upwards of 1,200/. Mrs. Sharples has recently 
ted, and has bequeathed to the Academy, after 
leaving certain legacies and annuities, the whole 
teidue of her property, amounting to nearly 4,0002. 
Thus, the institution is now in possession of upwards 
 6,0007.a large sum for a provincial school of 
Art. It is, of course, intended to erect a suitable 
uilding when an eligible site can be obtained ; mean- 

le, premises have been taken in a central part of 








3, as we cal the city, where there has been fitted up an excellent 
his inquiry, Methibition-room, with ample accommodation for the 
— life academy,—which most important department 
. which the ff the institution has been in an efficient state for 
making feveral years,” 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
FIRST REPRESENTATION OF *LE PROPHETE,’ 

FIRST APPEARANCE OF MADAME VIARDOT.— In the 
course of Next Week will be produced (for the first time in this 
country), Meyerbeer’s New Grand Opera,‘ LE PROPHETE,’ in 
Four Acts (founded on historical incidents in the life of Jean of 
Leyden, in 1534), With entirely New Scenery, Costumes, and 
Appointments, and with the most powerful ensemble. — Fidées 
(Mother of Jean of Leyden), Madame Viardot (the original repre- 
sentative of the part at th jrand Opéra, in Paris, her first 
appearance this Season); Berta (betrothed to Jean of Leyden), 

iss Catherine Hayes; Jean of Leyden (the Prophet}, Signor 

Count dOberthal, Signor Tagliafico; Sergeant, Signor | 
; Peasants, Signor Rommi and Signor Soldi; Gioha, 
Mathisen, and Zaccaria (the Three Leaders of the Westphalian 
Revolt), Signor Polonini, Signor Mei, and Signor Marini. 

The Directors have the pleasure to announce, tha 2 mark of 

respect to the distinguished Composer, Mdlle. Corbar od Malle. 
i *, consented to sing in the 
the Finale, in which, in 
addition to the Orchestra increased for this Upera, Two Military 
Bands will be employed. Mr. Cusins preside at the Organ, in 
the Scene of the Coronation of Jean of Leyden. 

In the Second Act, the Incidental Divertissement will comprise 
the Pas de la Redowa and Pas du Galop, in which Malle. Wuthier 
and Signor Casati will dance; and also the celebrated Quadrille 
des Patineurs, invented for * Le Propheéte, by M. Mabille, in | 

*aris, and arranged by Mr. A. Harris for this Theatre, with the | 
Original Music of Meyerbeer. 

Composer, Director of the Music, 

The Libretto edited and translat 


and Conductor, Mr, COSTA. 
1 by Signor Maggioni. | 

The following new Scenery has been painted for this Opera by | 
Messrs. Grieve and Telbin :— / . Seene 1. A Landscape near 
Dordrecht. Scene 2. Interior of a Dutch Auberge.— Act IL A 
Winter Scene in the Environs of Munster, in which will be danced 
the original * Quadrille des Patineurs.’—Act III. Scene 1. A Public 
Place in Munster, with the Coronation of Jean of Leyden.—Act lV. | 
A Prison Vault in the Palace of Munster.—Scene the Last. Grand 
Banquet Hall in the Palace. | 

The Costumes by Mrs. Bailey and Madame Marzio. The Pro- | 
erties and Appointments by Mr. Blamire. The Stage Machinery 

y Mr. Allen. The Divertissement by Signor Casati. And the 
Spectacle under the direction of Mr. A. Harris. 

The exclusive right of representation of * Le Prophéte’ has been 
secured to the Koyal Italian Opera by a contract with M. Meyer- 
beer, the Composer, and M. Scribe, the Author of the French 
Libretto. The copyright of the Music is the property of Messrs. 
Cramer, Beale & Co. 201, Regent-street, and Mr. T. Chappell, 50, 
New Bond-street ; and the Opera is now published. Correct copies 
of the books can only be maintained of Mr. Brettell, Rupert-street, 
Haymarket. 

The performance wili commence at § 0° precisely 

Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season) may be had 
at the Box-Office of the Theatre, in Bow-street, Covent-garden ; 
and at the principal Libraries and Music-sellers. 


Concerts of THE WeEK.—The Purcell Club | 
gave its annual performance—if such it must be 
called—on Thursday week, by singing the com- 
poser’s music in Westminster Abbey. The pieces 
chosen were the ‘ Ze Deum’ in D, the ‘Benedictus’ 
in B flat, and the anthems ‘O sing unto the 
Lord’ and ‘My heart is inditing.” The choir 
consisted of sixty voices; Mr. Goss of St. Paul’s 
conducted, and Mr. Turle presided at the organ. 
—The last concert for the season at the Royal 
Italian Opera has taken place, with the extraneous 
assistance of M. de Kontski, M. Demunck, Mr. | 
Lindsay Sloper and Mr. Osborne.—This day week | 
was given the last Concert for 1849 of the Royal 
Academy of Music. There is no progress to be re- 
cognized in this institution; from which it may be 
argued that there is no discipline nor system of 
management—and hence to report upon its exhibi- 
tions is merely to reiterate a cry for reform. We 
are not sanguine in the hope of seeing this effected 
for some time to come.—The Musical Union closed 
its session on Tuesday, after a season, we are told, of 
unexampled patronage and prosperity.—Let us here 
state, that in noticing the Director's benefit Matinée 
a fortnight ago we reviewed the artists announced in 
the programme, not the performance itself. This 
explanation is called for, seeing that Signor Bottesini, 
whom we spoke of, was prevented by illness from 
appearing on the occasion.— With the mention of 
three minor Concerts in addition to those announced, 
our list for the Spring of 1849 may be closed. 
They were those of that clever singer Mdlle. Vera — 
of Madame Garcia de Torres and M. Demunck—and 
of Signor Biletta :—the last, as we have heretofore 
pointed out, a composer of more than the average 
Italian promise. 








Her Masrsty’s THEATRE.—It was hardly in nature 
that Madame Sontag’s re-appearance this day week | 
in ‘Linda di Chamouni’ should be fairly judged by 
“the many” :—that partizanshipand sympathy should 
leave the field clear for a fair and natural appre- 
ciation of her powers and her genius, so far as the | 
public is concerned. The rumours of the preceding 
seven days had been significant enough. By some 
the lady was proved (because wished) to be as an- 
cient as Hilpa,—by others, to be younger than Hebe. 
Some ere she had opened her mouth were satisfied | 
that she would eclipse Mdile. Lind,—others were as | 
sure that she stood not a moment's chance of a favour- | 
able hearing. Many a fond memory was stirred of | 


| 
| 


| theless, it should be recollected that the 
| ance of Saturday last must have had more 
| anxiety and some of the inexperience of 







































































































the delicious days of early opera-going—when limbs 
were perilled and broad-cloth was rent to see her 
Desdemona with Pasta’s Otello, or her Semiramide 
with Malibran’s 4rsace. Many an impertinent com- 
parison was provoked in the connoisseurs of a younger 
generation to whom a prima donna is nothing if not 
declamatory. A1l these “ winds” of doctrine, fantasy, 
tem pcr, self-interest, &c. must needs blow on such 
an occasion—nor is it the easiest thing in the world 
for even Rhadamanthus’ self “ to have and to hold” 
that central point of truth and calmness from which 
alone an accurate account based on “ a fair construc- 
tion” could by any possibility be gathered and pro- 
mulgated. 

And yet, allowing for associations, recollections, 
and fantasies which Poetry forbid that we should 
ever grow too old to retain and cherish,—the simple 
and surprising truth is, that never did returning artist 
stand less in need of pleas of mitigation— never was 
stranger better able to abide the full glare of hard 
matter-of-fact comparison supposing her to have 
arrived unknown to fame, unloved by memory—than 
Madame Sontag. That her voice has been cared for 
like some precious jewel is evident. An altissimo 
note or two are missing from the scale; but from c 
below to a above the line, the freshness, evenness, and 
sweetness of the organ are delightful. In particular 
the sunny geniality of tone from F to F is a rarity 
welcome in days when the canons of singing ordain 


| that the artiste shall make her effects not with her 


natural but with her unnatural notes;—whence, ac- 
cordingly, the former part of the voice is harassed 
and devastated to produce a forced growth. As re- 
gards power some diminution is to be heard. Never- 
perform- 
than the 
a début, 
Further, let it be not forgotten that in Madlle. 
Sontag’s days the orchestra of Italian opera was not 


| half as forcible as it has since become: while it is 


not impossible that the general tenderness and deli- 
cacy which the other evening “ came o’er the ear” 
with all the peculiarity and charm of a contrast 
among the rougher singers of a new generation, may 
have been ‘he tone (as the painters say) in request a 
score of years since. Be these things as they may, 
Time—to use the poet’s phrase—has treated the lady 
like a lover, not like a destroyer. For the lighter 
repertory of Rossini—in such parts as Rosina, Ceneren- 
tola, Matilda di Shabran, Elena, Fiorilla—in all cases 
where her fellow-singers should also be delicate, ex- 
pressive and flexible,rather than stentorian—Madame 
Sontag’s present volume of tone would amply and 
deliciously suffice. We were prepared for fatigue as 
the part of Linda—a rather unusually long one— 
approached its close; but none was apparent. 

In point of style we are yet more gratified than by 
such high preservation of every natural grace. In 
no singer born and bred north of the Alps—with the 
solitary exception of Madame Cinti-Damoreau—have 
we enjoyed the same completeness and elegance, 
Madame Sontag has not laid by her exquisite volu- 
bility: her gracing of ‘O luce di quest’ anima’ is 
brilliant, easy and playful; her ornaments are in 
no point or passage rococo (a high praise when it is 
recollected that the brilliants which sparkled at 
Marlborough House were set in a totally different 
fashion from those now worn at our Queen’s Court); 
her execution of her passages, principally @ mezza 
voce, is firm and thorough-geing. The absence of 
crudity—the care over detail carried into all the 
minor portions and connecting links of the music— 
the soundness and truth of expression displayed in the 
second act—are of an order of excellence too rarely 
exhibited. In brief, “Once an artist always an artist” 
is a saying which applies to Madame Sontag’s sing- 
ing as truthfully as it did to the comedy of Mdlle. 
Mars. It is a study for all the half-educated and 
presumptuous people of the rising generation. 

Lastly, as to acting, — Madame Sontag did less 
this day week than certain preceding Lindas (shall 
we ever forget the flounderings and tossings to and 


| fro of the delight of young Italy, Madame Tadolini ?). 


But what she did was of the best kind: graceful, 
truthful in conception, and charmingly executed, 
As is only natural, her demeanour has gained rather 
than lost in elegance during her retirement from 
theatrical into court life. Any librettist or composer 
desiring refinement and high breeding in the prima 
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donna of his tale has now an opportunity. What 
a Countess, for instance, for ‘ Figaro’ is here! 

The evening before last Madame Sontag showed us 
Count Almaviva’s Lady-love in her maiden troubles. 
That her voice must have its good and its less good 
days is inevitable; and merely toavoid the pernicious 


and misleading courtesy of false panegyric do we | Miss Hayes, Mdlle. Alboni, Miss M. Williams 


mention that Thursday was one of the latter. Asa 
piece of singing, the only Rosina of our acquaintance 


comparable with Madame Sontag’s was Madame | In addition to these, Rumour adds the possibility 
Taking in order the three morceaux | of Herr Pischek’sappearance. The “ Outline of the 


Persiani's. 
which comprise the display of the part, Madame 
Persiani’s ‘ Una voce’ was preferable as a piece of 
florid embroidery; but this may be an affair of indi- 
vidual taste in what M. Berlioz calls “ musical lace- 
work.’’ In ‘Dunque io son’ Madame Sontag must 
“have the crown,” in right of the superior sweetness 
of her middle voice,—and, we may add, of her con- 
ception also. In the lesson scene, where Madame 
Persiani introduced ‘Nel cor piu’ with a certain 
unparagoned yariation of distant intervals, Madame 
Sontag, as of old, sings Rode’s air,—executing its 
arpeggiato variation with a combined brilliancy and 
fascination beyond the reach of any contemporary. 
Then, her acting in ‘Il Barbiere’ is delicious. Her 
Rosina may perhaps he “a thought” too quiet; but 
in places it is fine to a finesse,—which every lover of 
genteel comedy must relish in proportion as the 
grace becomes “ beautifully less” in days like these. 

We are glad to record Madame Sontag’s recep- 
tion and success as commensurate with her rare 
merit and the remarkable freshness which it still 
retains. To adapt the French mot—* There are 
plaudits and there are plaudits.” Hers are “ of pure 
gold;” recalling the glorious days of the Opera when 
such artistes as herself, Pasta, Malibran, Pisaroni 
and Meric-Lalande were the rule and not the excep- 
tion,—and when after the curtain fell upon their sing- 
ing, it rose upon the dancing of Taglioni! 





HayMarkKeEt.—One of the raciest little dramas 


imaginable was produced with great success on | 


Thursday. It is entitled ‘ An Alarming Sacrifice,’— 
and is by Mr. Buckstone; being probably adapted 
from the French in its ground-plot, but in its dialogue 
it is perfectly and tellingly English. We call this 
little one-act piece a drama—though denominated a 
farce in the announcements—on account of its in- 
terest being legitimately comic and little dependent 
on incident. Of broad situations there are none. All 
is simple. A certain Susan Sweetapple (Mrs. Fitz- 
william) has been a faithful servant to a recently de- 
ceased master; who it was expected would have left 
the bulk of his property to her. No will, however, 
is found. 
nephew, Bob Ticket (Mr. Buckstone),—and he arrives 
at his uncle’s villa to take possession. For Bob, 
Susan always had a sneaking kindness; and she is 
much concerned when from his conversation she dis- 
covers that his extravagant tendencies will lead to his 
ruin. 
with her new master; and finding him incorrigible, 
she resolves on leaving the house. But previously 
to doing so, she insists on her box being searched. 
Among its contents is adress piece—a present from 
her late master just before his last illness—untouched. 
She leaves it in the hands of Bob; who, by the way, 
is a draper’s boy—and who during her absence from 
the stage falls to speculating on its quality. In the 
course of his examination, the uncle’s will drops out. 


| 


| 





| 
| 


| 
| 





The estate therefore goes to a scape-grace 


With genuine feeling, the girl remonstrates | 


Musican anp Dramatic Gossip. —The pro- 
visional programme of the Birmingham Festival 
to be held on the 4th, 5th, 6th and 7th of Sep- 
tember has appeared and runs as follows. The 
“Principal singers already engaged” are Madame 
Castellan, Malle. de Treffz, Miss A. Williams and 
and 
Malle. de Meric—Signor Mario, Mr. Sims Reeves, 
Mr. Williams, Signor Lablache and Mr. Machin.— 


performances’ promises ‘ Elijah,’—‘Athalie’ and 
selection—‘ Messiah, —‘ Israel’ and selection — for 
the mornings; and for the evenings three concerts 
of greater orchestral importance than we recollect on 
any former occasion. We hope that the original 
idea of engaging Mr. Wesley to make the grand 
organ in the Town Hall “ speak” has not been laid 
aside; and we should be glad in addition to the above 
list to read the name of some great solo player, by 
way of giving a last lustre to the evening enter- 
tainments.— To the list of artists engaged for the 
coming Philharmonic Festival in Liverpool may be 
added the names of Madame Viardot-Garcia, Signori 
Piatti and Bottesini, and M. Vivier.—The Hereford 
Festival is fixed to commence on the 11th of Sep- 
tember. Among the engagements already announced 
are those of Madame Castellan, the Misses Williams, 
Messrs. Sims Reeves, Lockey and Phillips. 

It is asserted by foreign journals that Mdlle. 
Alboni and Signor Salvi have accepted engagements 
at the Havana for the coming winter. Further, the 





gossips say (but we are far from believing all that they 
say) that Mr. Lumley will be henceforth associated 


in the management of the Italian Opera at Paris.—If | 


he is to gain a footing in the French metropolis it must 
be by a system totally different to the one pursued by 
him in the Haymarket. Most curious of all reports 
is the report that Mr. Bunn is to manage a winter 
series of English Operas at Her Maje 
We have long known that no theatrical feud or anti- 
pathy is to be counted upon as lasting; but should 
the above coalition be accomplished, we shall expect 
among probabilities of 1849-50 the apparition of 
Mdlle. Lind at Covent Garden to sing in English !— 


A contemporary, meanwhile, says that she will pos- | 


sibly visit America before her next retirement after 
the present one takes place. 

It is with satisfaction that we again note an im- 
portant result of our Opera rivalry,—namely, the 
abolition of what may be called “ cas¢ prejudice.” 


We find Mr. Lumley’s first-class singers co-operating | 
1;/ while we perceive | 


to swell the chorus in ‘ Luereziz 
that Mr. Beale’s ‘ Prophéte’ is to be strengthened by 


Mdlle. Corbari and Mdlle. Meric—we presume to | 


lead the chorus of Soprani in the Cathedral scene.— 
The opera, for some account of which we may be 


permitted to refer to a former number [ante, p. 416], | 


will be performed, we believe, in the course of the 


coming week.—The cast announced is stronger than | 


the Parisian one. 
We again notice that the wretchedly-managed Ger- 


| man operatic performances have closed in utter failure 


| state approaching to starvation. 


Bob now finds himself cut off with a shilling, —and | 








Susan to be the fortunate legatee. He has a long 
struggle with his conscience; but at length deter- 


mines on making “an alarming sacrifice’—in a word, | 
he hands over the will to Susan, instead of destroying | 


















it. It is then that the girl's love shows itself, after 
a certain rough manner. To take Bob down a peg or 
two, she makes him consent to become her servant; 
and sets him to polishing tongsand pokers, and to wait- 
ing at table. Satisfied at last of the success of her 
experiment—she burns the will and rewards him 
with her hand. The dialogue in some parts becomes 
exceedingly ludicrous—and excited much laughter. 
Mrs. Fitzwilliam was admirable as the prudent and 


generous waiting-maid; and Mr. Buckstone literally | 
revelled in the abundance of his peculiar humour. | 
The house, notwithstanding the hot weather, was | 


full. 





and discord, merely because we have heard anew 
from more than one source of the misery endured by 
the chorus,—the members of which are said to have 
latterly gone through their exhausting duties in a 
Can no remedy be 
provided for distress so painful and unmerited ? 
Late in the season though it be, we commend the 
case to the opulent and liberal German artists now 
in London as one to be relieved by a little timely 
co-operation, Such a work as Mendelssohn's 
‘Walpurgis Night,’ if sung in the original German 
by the chorus, with the solos efficiently taken (why 
not by Herr Pischek, Herr Formes and a good 
tenor?) must, we think, yield profit enough to suf- 
fice for the extrication of these unfortunate people 
from their desolate situation in a strange metropolis. 

A preposterous story is going about, not wholly 
to be overlooked,—even if it he merely an awkward 
pleasantry. Some of the subscribers to the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts have been assured that the Di- 
rectors did not engage certain first-class performers 
merely because “they would not submit to the 
dictation of the Press which had recommended 
such measures.” Monstrous though this absurdity 
be, it has been repeated on no bad authority; and is 
by some credited,—not, however, by ourselves. It 


ty’s Theatre.— | 


| serpent. 





CJuty } 


is inconceivable that a Committee thus 
bowing to the superiority of critical discriminat, 
should damage its own institution out of blind gyi 
and arrogant contradiction. We do not gs ae 
for an instant, that if praise by the column had 
been lavished upon and and —~ gud 

“ dictation” would have led to the exclusion of tha 
mediocrities recommended ! 

A musical life which ought to have been of som 
value was sacrificed not many weeks ago at Bology 
where Signor Marliani was shot in the struggld 
betwixt the Legitimists and the “ Provisionals,” He 
had been lost sight of in the musical world fo 
many years—and this at a period when the Italia, 
stage stood in utmost need of active and worthy coy 
posers. Among the latter he might have enrollej 
himself had his energy kept pace with his education 
But this was not so. Disheartened, it would seem, b 
the’ limited success of his Italian operas ‘II Brayg 
and ‘Ildegonda,’ and of his French operetta ‘ 
Xacarilla’ written for L’Académie,—and forgetting 
that only after reiterated trials have the generality gf 
stage composers discovered their individuality ang 
achieved their success,—Signor Marliani failed t9 
work out his career. He has been most widely 
known and will be longest remembered by the bril- 
liant and effective scena ‘Stanca di piu combattere| 
introduced by Madame Grisi into ‘ Otello’ as the 
sortita of Desdemona. 

M. Liszt appears to be turning his present reg. 
dence at Weimar to account by resuming what may 
be called his literary habits. His last contributiay! 
is a paper in La France Musicale, recommending 
the pianoforte compositions of two young Germang 
Herr Reinecke and Herr Groll,—and containing 
some general remarks on the present position of the 
musical artist, so subtle and sensible that, opportu 
nity permitting, we may return to them for extract 
and paraphrase. 

Every genuine trait of character is welcome; and 
therefore we take from the Gazette Musicale a saying 
of the late M. Kalkbrenner’s which confirms o 
recently recorded experience of his self-occupation) 
Speaking to some friend of his position and projects 
long before his death—“ In a few years,” said the 
pianist, “ I shall be the Voltaire of music.” 

Miss Cushman is announced as about to leave 


il 


| England. On Wednesday she commenced a series 


four performances in her celebrated character of Meg 
Merrilies at the Lyceum. These are to be her | 
appearances, it is said, previous to her departure. 

Mr. Spicer, it is stated, has retired from the manage- 
ment of the Olympic.—The foundation stone of the 
new theatre was laid on Saturday last. 





MISCELLANEA 
The Great Sea-Serpent.—A personal interview with 
the Sea Serpent has been obtained by Mr. J. A 
Herriman, commander of the ship Brazilian, nc# 
lying near the principal entrance of the Londo 
Docks:—who makes the following curious statement. 
Te left the Cape on the 19th of February, running witha 
strong south-easterly wind for four days. On the morning 
of the 24th the ship was becalmed in latitude 29 south, le 
gitude 8 east, being about 40 miles from the place in whith 
Capt. M‘Quhae, R.N. is said to have seen the great se 
About 8 o’elock on that morning, whilst the cap 
tain was surveying the calm heavy rippleless swell of t 
sea through his telescope, the ship at the time headi 
north-north-west, he perceived something right abeam, 
about half a mile to the westward, stretched along 
water to the length of 25 or 30 ft., and perceptibly mov 
from the ship with a steady sinuous motion. The head, 
which seemed to be lifted several feet above the water, had 
something resembling a mane, running down to the floating 
portion, and within about 6 ft. of the tail it forked out! 
a sort of double fin. Having read at Colombo the acco 
of the monster said to have been seen by Capt. M‘Quhaei 
nearly the same latitude, Mr. Herriman was led to suppo* 
that he had fallen in with the same animal, or one of the 
same genus; he immediately called his chief officer, 
Long, with several of the passengers, who, after surv 
the object for some time, came to the unanimous conc 
that it must be the sea serpent seen by Capt. M‘Quhae. As 
the Brazilian was making no headway, Mr. Herriman deter- 
mined to bring all doubts to an issue, had a boat lower 
down, and taking two hands on board, together with Ms 
3oyd, of Peterhead, near Aberdeen, one of the passengem 
who acted as steersman under the direction of the cap 
they approached the monster, Capt. Herriman standing 
the bow of the boat, armed with a harpoon, to comment 
the onslaught. The combat, however, was not atten 
with the danger which those on board apprehended, for® 
coming close to the object it was found to be nothing mor 
than an immense piece of sea- weed, evidently detached frow 





a coral reef, and drifting with the current, which sets eon 
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e westward in this latitude, and which, together 

I] left by the subsidence of the gale, gave it the 

like motion. But for the calm which afforded 

Herriman an opportunity of examining the weed we 
have had another “‘ eye-witness” account of the sea 

i. Mr. Herriman himself admitting that he should 
remained under the impression of having seen it. What 

oe ad to be the head, crest and mane of the immensum 
was but the large root, which floated upwards, and 
several pieces of coral reef still adhered. The 

d it hauled on board, but, as it began to decay, 

~s compelled to throw it over. He now regrets that he 
sj not preserved it in a waterbutt for the purpose of ex- 
nition in the Thames, where the conflicting motion pro- 
- py the tide and the steamers would in all probability 

give it a like appearance. . 

Interesting Agricultural Experiment.—Some doubt 
having been entertained whether the maize plant, 
ich grows almost spontaneously in tropical cli- 
ld be successfully cultivated in this country, 
ent upon a small scale has been made 
is ‘Tl Brayoivithin the ornamental enclosure in St. James's Park, 
operetta ‘Lamy permission of the Commissioners of Woods and 
1d forgettingl—f Forests. ‘The seed was put in on the 24th of May 
generality ailist,and though for some time retarded by easterly 
‘iduality analfvinds, the young shoots came up well. However, 
ini failed taj sben the plants began to feel the cheering influences 
most widely 
by the bri 
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qperiment was abundantly testified by the vigorous 
combattere qq aspect of the little crop. It was inspected some days 
tello’ as the ince byseveral gentlemen interested in agriculture ; all 
s{whom expressed their astonishment at therapid pro- 

made within forty-five days,—the greater number 
if the plants having grown one inch every day since 
the present sultry weather set in. The spot selected 
ms not favourable to the experiment, being close 


present regj. 
ng what mar 
contribution! 
commending 
ng Germans, 
1 containing 
sition of the 
lat, opportu: 
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ue 
a nursery of young trees. 
thirty acres of maize would be worth 400/., if the 
gi] be of an average quality and properly drained. 
The cultivation of maize has been deemed of so 
puch importance by the Council of the Royal Agri- 
altural Society of England, that two very able papers 
elcome; andj ave already been published in the Society’s Journal 
icale a saying “planatory of the properties of this plant and 
confirms our Minting out the best system of culture. Should the 
f- occupation aperiment now in course of trial in St. James's Park 
und projects, seceed to the extent predicted, it is presumed that 
rs,” said the t will be very gencrally adopted— Times. 
¢.” The Longitude.—It being considered interesting 
nut to leave and important to the commercial marine of the 
ed a series off United States and of the United Kingdom to ascer- 
icter of Meg tain with correctness the difference of longitude be- 
be her las tween the Observatory at Cambridge, Boston, and 
eparture, thatat Liverpool, it is proposed by the United States 
the manage-M Government to accomplish this object by means of 
stone of the Marine chronometers to be transported across the 
Atlantic to and from Boston in the British and 
North American Royal Mai! Steamers; and, for 
this to be effected, arrangements will be made with 
the authorities in this country that when the chro- 
terview wihM™# lometers arrive at Liverpool on their return from 
Mr. J. Af Boston, they may be transmitted with care and 
izilian, new despatch to the Liverpool Observatory.— Times. 
he Londaf John Knox's House.—It will be recollected that 
is statement. about two years ago, the old building in High Street, 
inning witha Edinburgh, celebrated as the residence of John Knox, 
Reng was bought by the Free Church, with the view of its 
lace in which{™ being reconstructed as a church and school in con- 
he great st nexion with that denomination. A public subscrip- 
eee tion was entered into for this object, and a consider- 
ime heading Mle sum collected, but not sufficient to carry the 
right beau, proposal into effect. Nothing has consequently been 
Ae. rae done since that time beyond the pulling down of a 
‘ss The beat portion of the old building, while that part of it which 
1e water, balm ‘tradition ascribes as the abode of the reformer, has 
o the floatis | been allowed to remain. Owing to the dilapidated 
a a and dangerous state of this remnant of the old struc- 
ing ture, the superintendent of paving considered it to 
be his duty recently to bring the matter before the 
Dean of Guild Court; who, after making due inspec- 
tion, and examining various parties in regard to it, 


of light and air with a hotter sun, the success of the | 


| 
It is calculated that | 


should at once adopt this course,—which, it is said, 
would not be attended with much expense.—Scots- 
man. 

Wall Paintings, Cullompton Church. — The walls 
of Cullompton Church, Devon, now being restored, | 
are found upon partially scraping off the white lining, | 
to be covered interiorly with paintings in distemper. | 
In the north aisle is a figure of St. Christopher, nine | 
feet high, with fishes and a mermaid at his feet, | 

| and his green twisted palm staff. Other figures, on 
an equally gigantic scale, are sadly cut up by marble | 
monuments. One of these is St. Michael weighing 
departed spirits: a demoniacal horned head is grin- 
ning between the cords of the lighter scale. There 
is another figure with a sort of pontifical crown, and 
bearing a wand cruciform at its termination. On 
the north side of the nave clerestory is St. Clara in 
an orange-coloured robe, with a mitre terminated 
| by aball: her name is on a riband beneath. There 
| are other specimens of the colourist’s art in foliage 
| adapted to spandrels; which, as well as the dresses 
of the figures, also the mouldings of the pier arches, | 
are chiefly of an Indian red colour. It is a matter | 
| of regret to many that our antiquaries do not unveil | 
| more of these figures and their inscriptions, before | 
| the decayed plastering is renewed,—which it neces- | 
| sarily must be very shortly.— Builder. 
| The Planet Venus.—The planet Venus continues | 
| to be visible in the morning to the naked eye. 
| Lalande first remarked this curious phenomenon in | 
| 1750. It has been calculated that Venus may be 
| perceived by daylight 69 days before and after her 
conjunction,—that is, her passage from the meridian 
to the south,—provided herelongation be 39° at least. | 
| As it is now nearly 45°, the star will continue visible 
| up to July 19, when the 69th day after her conjunc- | 
| tion terminates.—Galignani. 
Free Exhibitions.—1t is much to be lamented that 
| the various Exhibitions of paintings in the metropolis 
| are not opened at least one day a week for the free | 
| admission of that portion of the working population 
to whom the price of admission is a serious obstacle. | 
The view of such collections would be alike bene- 
ficial to the public and profitable to the artizan; and 
it would have an effect on such a number of the 
public as could hardly be calculated, for there is | 
| scarcely any branch of operative art of which there | 
is not at least to be found some elegant illustration.— 
| Correspondent of the Journal of Design. 
| Zoological Society of London Among the nume- 
| rous recen 
| gent’s Park is one of the most interesting species of 
| birds which has ever reached this country. 
| Satin Bower Birds which, weareinformed, were brought 
| from Sydney by Mr. Aspinall, have constructed, in 
| the spacions habitation allotted to them in the new 
aviary, one of those elaborate bowers or breeding 
places which caused so many speculations when they 
were first discovered in the Australian bush. So re- 
markable an example of the architecture of birds can- 
not fail to be an object of the greatest attraction 
to all who are interested in natural history. The 
Stratheden has brought for the Society a valuable 
present from Lieut.-Colonel Butterworth, the Go- 
vernor of Singapore, consisting of a pair of gigantic 
Sarus cranes, a very fine cassowary, and a “sun 
bear.”"—Morning Paper. 


| 
| 
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gold can be procured without labour, and that of 
the severest kind, they are, I assure you, very much 
mistaken. Why, laying water or gas pipes in the 
streets of New York is not half as toilsome work. 
No man should come to this country with the expec- 
tation of making his fortune at the mines by getting 
out gold, but such an one as feels fully able to dig 
about half-a-dozen graves a-day, taking a cold bath 
every fifteen or twenty minutes during his work, and 
whilst in a profuse perspiration, and that without in- 





} one writing for it. 
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Gold-getting in California.—If any suppose that | 
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GEO. FARR x 











Resident Directs r. 


(PHE GENERAL LIFE AND FIRE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPAN Y.—Established 1s 
street, London.—Capital One Million. 





No. 62, King William- 


In tHe Fire Derartment:— Houses, Furniture, Stock-in- 
Trade, Mills, Merchandise, Shipping in Docks, and Risks of all 


descriptions insured at mode rate 1 rates. 


Ix tue Lire Derantment:— All business relating to 
Assurances, Deferred Ann uities and Family Endowments trans- 


acted on the most liberal term 
Loans of 
the deposit « 








e Policy. THO MAS 1 
DIVISION OF PROF ITS, 














Li 


fe 


1,0002. and under advanced on personal security and 
L ecretary. 


(GREAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
14, Water) 00- ~ id 52, +p) W illiam-street, C ity. 
E CHISHOLM, 
RICHARD HAR th EY KENNE by 








rman, 


Deputy-Chair 





of Mutual Assurance 
at a General Meeting 
ably to the Deed of Settlement, when a Bonus of 30 















was 
had been in fore 
an Annual Divisic aa Profits 





s man, 
This Society is estab lishec 1 on the tried an approved princip] 

7 first Division of Profits was declared 
f onchana. held on the 26th May instant, 
er cent 
iven in reduction of future premiums on all Policies which 
ears ; and hereafter this Society will make 


| 


Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premium for the first five 














years. — 
The following Table exemplifies the effect of the present reduc- 
tion :— 
ae Annual Reduction | Annual 
when Assured. Premium of } Premium 
Assured, | “*** * hitherto paid. 30 per Cent. | now payable. 
20 £1000 £2017 6 £6 5 3 |- £14 12 3 
30 1000 3 4 714 0 719 4 
40 1000 33.18 4 10 3 6 33 1410 
50 1000 4816 8 1413 0 343 8 






_14,) WwW jaterloo-p ace. A. R. IRVIN 








Managing Director. 


ONDON-M ADE WATCHE S, with the Patent 


4 det che d Lever Escapement and Jewelled. —In silver cases 


4 guine 





n gold cases, 10 guineas each. The information that 


i 
every customer should obtain previous to the purchase of a Watch 
will be found in the Pamphlet published 4 T. COX SAVORY 
for- 


& CO., Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, London, which will b 
warded gratis on application. 


€ 


| ENT’sIMPROVED WATCHES & CLOCKS. 
—E. J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker by distinct appoint- 
ment to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.1I.M. the 


peror of Russia, most respectfully solicits am the public 
CI 


Em- 





c an 


inspection of his extensive STOCK of WA [ES and CLOCKS, 
embracing all the late modern fat... at the most econo- 





mical charges. 8’ Gold Watche 
four holes, 8 guin ‘8. Gentlemen 
guineas. Youths’ Silver Watches 
stantial and accurate going Lever Wa 
6 guineas. J. DENT, 82, Strand, 
Royal E xchange (¢ lock Tower Area). 















8, with gold dials, yewelled in 

enamelled dials, 
pi Warranted sub- 
welled in four holes, 
spur-street, and 34, 


10 





YATENT ELECTRO PLATE. — Etxryotox 


& Co. manufacture only one warranted quality, which has 


stood the test of many years’ w 
continuing to give the same s 
warn the public that th 
Patent Process offers no security for their QUALITY whateve 










on as solid silver. 


crown, and such only they warrant. 

22, Regent-street, 
Moorgate-street, J 
Estimates, drawings, and prices s« nt free. 


2 





QELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 1s. per , 
S s. pe os 


r. 


made of cream-laid paper—Paper to match, 5 quires for 


Large size ditt 
1s.—Card Pla 
Copy Books. 
cases, Writir . ork- pexen, Envelope Boxes, Blotting 
Inkstands, Pocket Books, Cutlery, &c., 
charges, at W ‘IL LIAM LOCKWOOD's, 













, on shipboard and in hotels, 


They 


‘Goods being P lated by their 


All 
goods made and sold by them bear the marks of E. & Co. belowa 


London. 


100 


Best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
éd.—100 Cards printed for 2s. 6d.- 
A che selection of Dressing- 


-books, 


Manufacturer's 
New Bond-street.— 


Post-office orders, for 30s, and Ba urds,” sent carriage-free.— 


6d. pe ttle. 





Genuine Eau de Cologne 








in aes = cL oe Tt & 


Best Quality Warranted . 
Persian and bie 4 y pattern 
Common Fl Cloth from 

N.B. No hi 
JOWETT, Manufacture 





do. 
do. 





8. 
New Oxford-street. 


I EAL & SON'S LIST of BEDDIN iG, con- 

taining a ft ill description of Weights, Sizes, and Price: 
d to judge the articles best suited to 
ution to 
ourt-road, | 






go i Set of B 


i sent free by Post, on 
actory, 196, (oppos 


e the Chapel,) Tottenham 





London. 


YICHARD A. CG. LOADER’S CABIN 


6d. per square yard, 
od 


a 
8. 


*s, by 





k 
FURNITURE.—RICHARD A. C. LOADER, Upholsterer, 


avement, Finsbur 
of Families and 
whict h are made out of well-seasoned materials :— 





Sweep-back one al chairs, with loose seats, in best 
satin-hair seating oa OS 
Ditto ditto with fast seats .......... 
Mahogany couches to match, from. - 
Solid mahogany loo tables, polishe a . am 
Dittor vod drawing- g-room chairs, stutfed, and covered 
in damask ... . sebenoes @ 
Couches to mat 
Mah ny ch 
Ditto ra 
Japanned chests of | = rs, from . 
Dressing glasses, from 
Chimney elassen, best plate, from 













24, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY.—R. A. C. LOADER, 


*x* Particular attention is called to the Address, 





begs most respectfully to call the atten- 
Public to the following articles, all of 





\ E TCALF E'S” “ALK ALINE ' TOOTH- 
a POW DER will be found to be the best that has yet been 
produced : it contains no acids, nor anything that can injure the 


















Bnest enamel; it thoroughly removes the tartar and all impurities, 
produces that Leautiful white appearance so much to be desired ; 
and its f nt perfume tends to sweeten and purify the breath. 


»m the many years they have been celebrated as Tooth- 
brush Makers, have had opportunities (that occur to few) of test- 
ing the relative merits of those powders that have been brought 
before the public. They have now succeeded in procuring the re- 
ceipt from which the above powder is prepared, and confidently 
recommend its universal adoption Wholesale and retail a 
_— alfe, Bingley & Co.’s, Brush-makers to H. R. H. Prince Albert 
2s. per box. Caution. The genuine powder will have the Royal 
Area, combined with those of H. R. H. Prince Albert, on the lid 
of the box, and the signature and address of the firm, thus, 
“ Metcalfe, Bingley & Co., 130 n, Oxford-street.” 


[7 is very pleasant, and not unwise, to drink 
BETTS’S PATENT BRANDY in water this hot weather. In 
the presence of Cholera it is judicious to make it the habitual 
beverage. By its use intestinal derangements are avoided and 
remedied Its exclusive employment at St. George’s, Guy's, St. 
Themas’s, the Westminster and other Hospitals, at the Man- 
chester, Brighton, Bristol, and other Infirmaries, is an indirect 
prescription of it by the faculty to all who value health. That its 
quality and flavour do not commend it feebly or idly, is proved by 
the extent of its sale and its established repute. It is sold retail, 
— with BETTs’s PATENT M ALLIC CAPSULE, by 
stable dealers in every locality, at 3s. per Bottle, and in bulk 
at the Distillery, No. 7, Smithfield-bars, in quantities not less than 
two gallons, at 16s. perg allon, or 368. per doze 


FINE HEAD OF HAIR. 

2 OW LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL— 
The extraordinary efficacy, and happy amalgamation of ite 
PURELY EXOTIC MATERIALS, have rendered it justly renowned 
ome oy the world for its remarkable virtues in nourishing, 
reserving, and beautifying the Human Hair. It insinuates its 
i, alsamic P rope rtie s into the pores of the head, nourishes the Hair 
in its embryo state, accelerates its growth, cleanses it from Scurf 
and Dandriff, sustains it in maturity, and continues its possession 
of healthy vigour, silky softness, and luxurious redundancy, to the 
latest period of human life. Its operation in cases of baldness is 
peculiarly active ; so that, in numerous instances wherein other 
Pmalien have been tried in vain, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR 
OIL has superseded the ornaments of art, by reinstating, in full 
plenitude, the permanent gifts and graces of nature In the 
growth of Wuiskers, Evesrows, and Mustacnios, it is also 
unfailing in its stimula ative operation. For Children it is especially 
recommended, as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair, 
and rendering the use of the fine-comb unnecessary. The patronage 
of Royalty throughout Europe, and the high esteem in which this 
Vil is universally held, together with numerous Testimonials con- 
stantly received of its effic y. affor 1 the best and surest proofs of 

its merits.—Price 3s. 6d. and 7s.; or F amily Bottles (equal to four 

small) at 10s. éd.; and double ths at size 8. 
CAUTION, 

On the wrapper of each bottle of thef ROWLANDS’ 
genuine article are these words, in two lines, \MACASSAR OIL, 
Sold by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton-garden, London; 

and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


I ECLINING YEARS.—It is usual to associate 
with that doubtful and delicate period of life when maturity 
is passed, an appearance of thinly-scattered hair or whitened locks, 
That this real distigurement is not absolutely inevitable, the 
numerous thick, glossy ringlets of many long past the prime of 
life can testify. That even a predisposition to thinning or turning 
grey can be completely checked by artificial applications, is fully 
and satisfactorily proved by hundreds of testimonials of the most 
respectable character, which have been published, by permission, 
pote time to time from families of standing who have been 
efited by a timely application of OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF 
col UMBIA 
Cc. & A. OL DR IDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the Hair 
to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from falling off, 
and a few bottles generally restore it again ; it also prevents grey- 
ts. Gd., 68., and 118. per bottle. No other prices are genuine. 
r OLDRIDG BALM, 13, Wellington-street North, 
(seven doors from the Serand) ; and mover let the shop- 






























































] E AF NESS.—New ’ Discov ery.-The ORGANIC 

VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily powerful, small, newly- 
invented instrument, for deafness, entirely different from all 
others, to surpass anything of the kind that has been, or probably 
ever can be, produced, Itis modelled to the ear, so that it rests 
within, without projecting. Being of me same colour as the skin, 
is not perceptible. Enables deaf pers enjoy general conversa- 
tion, ‘to hes ur distinctly at church << — ‘pal lic assemblies. The 
unpleasant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely re- 
moved, and it affords all the assistance that p bly e ould be 
desired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SP 
& B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albe amie! aioak 
Piccadilly. 


THE B 
TORTON 


4 fidently 1 














ST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION, 
CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 
ommended as a simple, but ce rtain remedy, to 
all who o suff r from Indigestion, Sick Hee ious and Liver 
vey act as powerful tonic and gentle aperient, im- 
crength to the stomach, 1 composure to the nervous 
system old in bottles at 1s, 14d. « ud. each, by A. Willoughby 
& ¢ 5 B. G. Windus, 61, Bishopsgate Without, and nearly alk 
Medicine Venders. 

Be sure t r NORTON’S PILLS, and do not be persuaded 
to purchas Smit tion. 













]®: LOCOCK’S FEMALE WAFERS have 
no taste of Medicine. and are he only remedy recom- 
mend ito Pemales Pri lid... nd 11s. per box. 

BEW ARE OF iMiT AHIONS. 

Unprinciple: 1 pers ns counterfeit this Medicine in the form of 
‘Pills,’ ¢ Purchas ers must therefore observe that none are 
renuine but AFED and that the words ‘Dr, LOCOCK’S 
\ APE RS are in the stamp outside each box. 

Avents—Da Silva & Co. 1, Bride-lane, Fleet-street, London; who 
are also sole Agents for 

DR. LOCOCK’S ‘PULMONIC WAFERS, 
For Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, and Colds. 
Price 18 J d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sold by all respectable 


Me dic ine Venders. 









NOTHER PERMANENT “CU RE of a 
rs NERVOUS HEADACHE and GIDDINESS in the 
HEAD by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Mr. Wm. Smith, of No. 
Little Thomas-street, Lambeth, suffered for many years with a 
nervous headache and giddiness in the head, which ‘so prostrated 

is strength that he had very little hope of a recovery. His 
disorders ympletely baffled the skill of several eminent doctors, 
who, it appears, mistook his complaint for an affection of the 
spine, and he got worse under their treatment In despair, and 
as a last resource, he commenced taking Holloway’s Pills, which 
have had the effect of restoring him to 2 pee health, and the 
prospect of a hale and he d by all druggists ; and 








at Professor Holloway’s establishment, 2 244, Strand, London. 





























































































THE ATHENHZUM 





[Jory | 





RELFE 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING NEW AND INTERESTING BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SsCHOOoLs, 


EDWARDS’S MERCANTILE BOOKS 
For the Use of Commercial Schools. 


: . } 
"The Mercantile Accounts. By | 

JOHN EDWARDS. A complete Set of Book- | 
keeping, engraved in the first style of Penmanship, 
and contained in Five Books. Price 10s. the set. 


This system of Book-keeping consists of Five 
Books, which contain the transactions of a Merchant’s 
or Tradesman’s Establishment for one Month. They 
are kept by Single Entry, and are a fac-simile of 
Books of real business. At the close of the Bought 
Ledger is exhibited the mode of preparing the Balance 
Sheet; and showing with clearness the amount of 
profit, and the state of the supposed concern. They | 
are written in the best style of Commercial Penman- 
ship; and the advantage of the Pupil’s having a 
written instead of a printed copy must be obvious. | 
The present Edition has been very carefully revised, 
and will be found free from typographical and all 
other errors. | 


A Set of Buanx Books, ruled to correspond with | 
the above, manufactured from an extra thick paper, | 
price 5s. the set. 


Book-keeping by Double 
ENTRY. By JOHN EDWARDS. Complete in | 
Seven Books. A Set of Accounts similar to the above, 
by Dovusie Entry. Price 10s. the set. 

This work will be found to possess advantages over 
every other system yet submitted to the Public. 

The compiler has consulted the numerous publica- 
tions which have recently appeared on this subject, 
while his practical acquaintance with extensive Mer- 
cantile Establishments has enabled him to offer to 
the profession a work at once simple in its principles 
and accurate in its results. 

The style of Penmanship has undergone consider- 
able improvement, and the work is now submitted | 
with full confidence that nothing has ever emanated | 
from the press so calculated to advance the pupil in 
this particular department of his studies. 

A Set of Biranx Books, ruled to correspond with 
the above, manufactured from an extra thick paper, 
price 5s. the set. 


The Mercantile Accounts for 


FARMERS. By JOHN EDWARDS. 

Books similar to the above, price 10s. the set. 

graved in the first style of Penmanship, and accom- 
anied with a Treati 

Rodbhewtes. 


A Set of Biank Books, ruled to correspond with 


price 5s. the set. 


A New Edition, price 4s. 


The Mercantile Penman. By 
JOHN EDWARDS. The above work consists of a 


Series of between Thirty and Forty Letters, engraved | 


in the very first style of Penmanship, on subjects en- 
tirely Commercial, consisting of Invoices, Bills, Re- 
ceipts, Accounts Current, Letters of Introduction, 
Credit, &c., and other matters connected with Trade. 


Sequel to the Mercantile 
PENMAN. By JOHN EDWARDS. Price 4s.— 
A Series oF LETTERS connected with Shipping and 
other Mercantile Transactions, with several Specimens 


se on this particular branch of | 


| made of a large superfine post, price 10s. per dozen. 


| style of Commercial Penmanship, on subjects calcu- 


| the Scnorastic 


A Set of | 
En- | 


| under our critical cognizance, and we cordially re- 


1 | the general approval by the profession. 
the above, manufactured from an extra thick paper, | _— en ee 


150, ALDERSGATE STREET, 





| of Ornamental Penmanship, engraved on copper, by 

| H. D. Smrru, to which is added, a concise Explana- | 

| tion of Commercial Terms. | 
| 


Buiank Books, in which to copy the above, are 





An Invoice Book. By John 
EDWARDS. Price 5s. A Serres or INVOICES, 
progressively arranged, and engraved in the very first 
style of Penmanship, forming an admirable Copy in 
Writing for the Pupil, and at the same time affording 
him very useful Exercises in Calculation. With a 
Key for the Use of the Master. 

Biank Books, in which to copy the above, are 
made of a large superfine post, price 15s. per doz. 


In 1 vol. 4to. neaily half bound, price 4s. 


, . 
Le Correspondant Calli- 
graphe, Ou Recueil de Lettres Commerciales, a l’usage 
des Personnes qui se destinent au Commerce.—This 
Book contains Thirty Letters, engraved in an elegant 
style of Commercial Penmanship, and is intended to 
familiarize the Pupil with French Commercial Phrase- 
ology.* 
BLANK Books, in which to copy the above, are 
made of a large superfine post, price 10s. per dozen. 





The Scholar’s Help to Clas- 
SICAL LETTER-WRITING. Price &s. Consisting 
of a Series of Original Letters, engraved in the finest 


lated both to instruct and amuse the youthful mind, 
&c.; together with a few directions for addressing, 
commencing, and concluding Letters to Persons of 
different degrees of Rank. | 
3LANK Books, in which to copy the above, are 
made of a large superfine post, price 25s. per dozen. 


The Hair-line Pointed Pen. 


—R. & F. beg respectfully to direct the attention of 
Proression to their Hatr-LINE 


POINTED PENs. 

These pens, in the manufacture of which great 
care has been bestowed, are produced under the 
superintendence of Messrs. R. & F., and are pre- 
sumed to surpass any Steel Pen yet offered to the 
public. The points are so fine that the up-stroke is | 
hardly perceptible, while the metal is of that flexible 
nature, and the whole finish so perfect, that a clear 
down-stroke is insured. THe HAtr-LINE POINTED 
Pens are divided into three Classes, BROAD, MEDIUM, 
and FINE POINTS; and in ordering them, care will be 
necessary that they are distinctly named. They are 
sold in boxes of a gross each, at 4s., and a large and | 


rapidly-increasing sale is the most satisfactory test of | 


DAVENPORT’S HISTORICAL CLASS 
BOOK. 


Fifth Thousand, price 5s. 
A New Edition of Daven- 
PORT’S HISTORICAL CLASS BOOK; or, Read- 





ings in Universal Modern History, Chronological and 
siographical, from the Reformation in 1517 to the 
present time, including the French Revolution of | 
1848 and the Sutleij Campaign. | 


the most useful helps to education which has fallen 


commend it for genéral circulation.” 
Morning Advertiser. 
“A more valuable compendium of history for the 
reading of youth we know not; the matter is well | 
selected, and the language excellent.” 
Conservative Journal. | 


AND FLETCHER, 


of French Literature, 
versities in France. 


jure the morals of the 


and Idioms. 


lary.”—Literary Gazelte. 


In One Volume, 18mo. neatly bound in cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. 


Steps to the Mathematic 


By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor, Maidstone. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, 18mo. price 
neatly bound in cloth, and illustrated by 150 Di 
grams neatly engraved on Wood, 


The Art of Land Surveying 
explained by short and easy Rules, partic 
adapted for the use of Schools, and so arranged a3 
| be also useful to Farmers, Stewards, and others. J 
JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor. 


Second Edition, in One Volume, neatly bound in 
cloth, price 2s. 


rye , ° 
First Greek Lessons, being 
“On the whole, we conceive this work to be one of | Course of Study so arranged as to require no p 
vious acquaintance with the Grammar. 
| WHITE, M.A., of Peter House, Cambridge. 
‘A valuable contribution towards an import 
object.” — Westminster Review. 


“Tt will be found most useful, and may be salt 
| consulted by all persons studying the language.” 





No. 
athe conv 
Forfar the C 
and othe! 
— 
NEW PRENCH READING B0oK | bef 
7 Con 
In One Volume, 12mo. neatly bound in cloth, ist arses 
. > 7 mth 
price 4s. 6d. Pails assis 
. é, jeulars 
, Lecons Frangais de Lit Keer Le 
TERATURE ET DE MORALE; or, New Coury 24 
on the plan adopted by Uy OME 
expe’ 
fre 
“A good selection from Fénelon, Pascal, &e, & DIES t 
own to Ségur, Mignet, Bazin, Jouy, Dumas a 
some other living authors. The selection has bed peulated m 
made with taste and judgment; as well as with™ "4% 
scrupulous care to exclude everything likely to ij = 
pupil.” UPEF 
Atheneum, Dec. 2, 1848, 4 Acie 
“ This is a judiciously selected series of prose egy J left be 
tracts from the principal French Classics, in whig tye 
there is a larger proportion of passages from modegy man's fami 
authors than is usual in such collections.” LLL. post 
Educational Ting. DUC 
LIC 
PANY'S M 
blishment 1 
In 18mo. price 9d. neatly sewed, ail le f 
“0 , mS say hour of 
A Simple Catechism of th =23 
| HISTORY of GREECE, in a style suited to iq ma" 
| capacities of very young children. By SUSANN ph, 
MARY PAULL, who has also written Questions ae 
| Answers on useful and interesting subjects, adap on be aifo 
to the capacities of very young children. Rargaret-st 
)DUC 
4 ENG! 
” ‘ Mraton, 5 
In One Volume, 12mo. bound in cloth and lettered macipal of 
price 4s. sf 
a . ‘The family 
Turrell’s French Phraseology 24"; 
Oral Exercises in French Phraseology, Synonym ao ey 
By HENRY STEIN TURRELLE. Jj Prspectus 
“The result of many years’ experience.” pee 
Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper. B RU 
“ A very useful book.”—Atheneum. PS 
‘A good and useful supplement to the vooa eupeace 
D 
sutoundin 
Adescrip 
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Nottingham Rene. 
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